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N ny you've 
>een hearing 
chirping noises 

By Clayton Jones 

, Boston 

Welcome back to . . . the brown 
eUcan . . . the Peregrine fal- 
on . . . the wood thrush . . . and a 
ock at ojther bird species now more 
~ umerousinthe United States. 

. Some are bouncing back after a 
ecade of threatened extinction. 
Ornithologists are uncertain why 
imerfcan bird populations are boom- 

jp£, ' but' tiu-jf the iij'.ei'.g fivuii 

high! be the virtual ban on DDT use 
nthe U.S. two years ago. 

' Large doses of that pesticide in the 
960s and ’60s wound up creating egg 
hells so thin that they broke beneath 
tie weight of a parent bird. 

• Today, after active campaigns to 
averse the downward slide of more 
nan 30 bird species affected by DDT, 
Ird watchers in the U.S. now predict 
song-filled spring. In fact, they say, 
Oise from the whistles, chirps, coos, 
Vteks, honks, buzzes, and warbles of 
Jttndant flocks of migrating birds 
xild be resounding. 

Same birds — such as the California 
ndor and the whooping crane, with 
ily about 60 left of each — remain 
srilously close to extinction. Envi- 
nmentallsts caution that land-use 
notices, hunters, and pollutants 
reaten other populations, too. 

•me considered pests 
. But there is no doubt that certain 
ed.es, such as the bam swallow, 
3-wingblackblrd. common grackle, 
d cowbird, are so plentiful that they 
considered pests in certain areas. • 
£ja February, the U.S. Army uhsuc- 
ssfully tried to kill an estimated 12 
Jllon to 14 million blackbirds roost- 
*-on the Kentucky-Tennessee bor- 
r after the birds caused a health 
aard to people and animals, poten- 
1 aviation hazards, and serious 
?P damage. 

3ther factors are contributing to 
i" Wrd boom. More people are 
. tting out winter bird feeders. Sub- 
tan.and highway landscaping pro- 
ves trees, lawns, shrubs, and flow- 

3 suitable for nesting sites. Milder 
®ters recently and tougher hunting 
TOfl&ve some birds -from slaughter! 

4 harbinger of the fluctuating 
■eks was the landing of a rare 
>eria& gull, railed a Ross's gull, on 
* shores of Massachusetts this 
iTch. The nation's bird watchers 
eked by die hundreds to catch a 
mpse of this bird's unexpected 

’ Tkrver in the U.S. 

4 yearly bird census conducted by 
.U.S. Pish and Wildlife Service 

fler Chaiidier S. Robbins, director 
nongame bird studies and co- 
ttar of “Birds of North America,” 
wa other highlights : 
ft Cardinals, mockingbirds, tlt- 
ce, goshawks, herring gulls, Caro- 
ft Wrens, red -eyed vtreos, morning 
f es, robins, white-tailed kites, and 
od thrushes show healthy flocks 

5 signs of expanding territories. 

I The cattle egret, an African 
"on introduced to the U.S. through 
ith America several years ago, has 
reased an average 12 percent a 
it since 1966 while the Western 
Jse finch is conquering the East at 
/percent a year. 
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New Saudi ruler: 
a smooth transition 

Continued political 

stability seen hopeful 

under King Khalid Li. - 



Good-bye to Hue — a South Vietnamese family, poking for safety 


AP photo 


can 


By Daniel Southerland 
. Staff correspondentof 
The Christian Science Monitor . 
d 

v Saigon 

troops now? 

driving Into heavily populated coastad 
areas, the . main question being asked 
here at the moment is where will 
Saigon's Army be able to draw the 
line? 

To determine the answer. President 
Thieu has ordered a reorganization of 
his Cabinet Into a “combat govern- 
ment” that would mobilize the anti- 
communist forces for makin g such a 
stand, Saigon radio announced on 
Tuesday. 

Many military observers see con- 
siderable logic in President Thleu's 


Saigon draw the line? 

It now looks as if Soutfi Vietnamese Army 
may unravel down coast below Da Nang 


decision more thaji a week ago to 
begin tater-hfe withdrawals frdmout- 
lying areas, in the face of major North 
Vietnamese troop movements. 

For some months now, a number hfi 
military experts bad been saying that 
isolated cities such as Kontum in the 
Central Highlands could not be heldin 
the face of concerted attacks, at least 
not without the support of the U.S.Air 
Force. It was' the . heavy use of 
American B-52 bombers which was 
decisive in beating off North Vietnam- 
ese attacks against Kontum during 
the big offensive of 1972. , • -• ■ . 

Without. such massive intervention, • 


President Thleu’s Army now is slm- 
/spread too thhfc to- try to • hold 
everything as Mr. Thieu once pledged 
he; would do. So the withdrawals, 
coupled with, an attempt to cling to the 
densely populated coastal areas as 
well as most of the rich Mekong delta 
to the south of Saigon, have made 
sense. 

• But Mr. Thieu has been taking a big 
risk. Once they begaiv the with- 
drawals carried with them the danger 
of creating a psychology of defeat 
among government officers and panic 
among anti-Oommunlst civilians. 

★Please turn to Page 4 


By John K. Cooley 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian'S dence Monitor 

Beirut, Lebanon 

The transition of power to Saudi 
Arabia's new king, Khalid lbn Abdel 
Aziz, after the assassination of King 
Faisal, took place swiftly and 
smoothly. 

The implication Is that King Faisal 
himself, a wise, cautious, and me- 
thodical man, had carefully provided 
the machinery for his succession. 

The smooth transition also encour- 
aged hopes that the stability enjoyed 
by the wealthy oil kingdom ‘under 
Faisal's rule would be maintained. 

Khalid, a brother of King Faisal, 
was crown prince and first deputy 
prime minister. Ha first act on 
succeeding to the thrftne was to name 
Faisal’s half brother, Prince Fafcd, as 
_ his own crown prince. 

Prince Fahd’s support is vital for 
the new king. 

Tribal force 

As second deputy prime minister 
and interior minister under Faisal, 
Fahd controlled the so-called “white 
army/' or national guard. This is a 
tribal force loyal to the crown built up 
by Faisal as a kind of counterweight 
to the regular armed forces, which 
past experience has shown to be not 
immune to coups or plots. 

Both the white army, numbering 
more than 16,000 men, and the regular 
forces of 30,000, in a country of about 8 
million people, . have had mainly 
United States training and are 
equipped with nearly $2 billion worth 
of U.S. military material. 

Political observers in the . Arab 
world concluded from the smooth 
transfer of power that there was no 
broad conspiracy behind the assassi- 
nation as was the case in two unsuc- 
cessful attempts by senior officers 
against Faisal in 1969. 

Riyadh radio described the assas- 
sin, -a nephew of False).. Prince 
Moussa lbn Abdel Aziz, as’ “mentally 
deranged.” 

Indications were that the Saudi 
royal family, whose members claim- 
ing the title of prince run into the 
hundreds, had closed ranks and de- 
cided to pull together for the sake of 
stability. 

■ Prince Khalid' shares the proud 
bedouin heritage and traditions of the 
other members' of the Saudi royal 
clan. But, unlike Fahd or the other 
leading half-brother of Faisal, Prince 
Sultan, who is Minister of Defense and 



Aramco 


Khalid, the new King 



By a staff photographer 

Fahd, new Crown Prince 

Aviation, he rarely has traveled 
abroad. 

Under the conservative and almost 
puritanical reign of Faisal, Khalid'a 
functions had been mainly to act as 
chief of protocol, always at Faisal’s 
side on ceremonial occasions, but 
never in active charge of affairs of 
state. 

Because of this lack of experience 
and his somewhat retiring person- 
ality, many Saudis have long thought 
that Khalid might withdraw in favor 
of Prince Fahd. 

★Please turn to Page 4 
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Balance sheet on Mideast war 
prospects: still reason for hope 


Sunpower for U.S.. homes— getting builders involved 

1 ,000 solar-heated buildings 
made U.S. priority target 


By Harry B. Ellis 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Solar heating systems in more than 
1,000 homes and commercial budd- 
ings across the U.S. is the goal of a 
new government program now being 
launched. 

“First round of the plan,” says a 
key official of the Energy Research 
and Development Administration 
(ERDA), "is to involve builders in 
each region with manufacturers of 

existing solAr, equipment" 

The government, he added, then 
will act "as “a kind of marriage 
broker," in some cases financing the 
difference' between installing stan- 
dard heating and a solar system in a 
building. 

Out of the program, said Robert C. 
Seamans Jr., administrator of E RDA . 
hopefully will come a network of 
manufacturers, turning out sun-pow- 
ered heating and cooling systems, 
available to commercial builders. 


With $60 mini on for the project 
already authorized, ERDA, the Fed- 
eral Energy. Administration (FEA), 
the Department, of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development (HUD), and other 
federal agencies have a blueprint of 
the program ready . to submit to 
Congress, with the hope that more 
money may be made available; . - 

“A total program of. solar heating 
and cooling,” said an official, “in- 
cluding research, development, and 
the creation of demonstration build- 
ings/' might cost $200 million over a 
five-year period. . 

Within 5 to 10 years, said Dr. 
Seamans , in an interview, many 
Americans should have the option of 
Installing sun-powered systems in 
their homes, with builders qualified to ' 
do the work. 

Many variables, noted an official, * 
will affect the cost of such systems — 
where the building Is located, the 
amount of sunlight the area has, 
whether the system involves heating 
ohly, or also cooling. « 

★Please turn to Page 4 


By Geoffrey GodseU 
•. Overseas news editor of 

. The Christian SdenceMonltor 

The uncertainty’ following the as- 
sassination of King Faisal of Saudi 
Arabia adds to the risks in the Middle 
Blast now that United States Secre- 
tary at State Henry A. Kissinger’s 
step-by-step diplomacy . has appar- 
ently collapsed. But In the general 
gloom, there remain circumstances 
and arguments, perhaps tipping the 
scales against renewal of all-out 
Arab-Israeli war . 

Taking the dangers first : 

• The above-mentioned Saudi un- 
certainty. 

The possibility that the XJN 
peacekeeping forces' mandates will 
not be renewed in late April (Israel- 
Egypt front) and late May (Israel- 
Syria front) because either the Arab 
or Israeli Governments object — thus 
reopening the door to armed clashes. 

• The boosting of the Arab radi- 
cals 1 .(Syria and the Palestinians) 
argument that the Kissinger, ap- 
proach was bound to fail; and the 
corresponding loss of prestige of Arab 
moderates (Egyptian President Sa- 
dat) who had embraced the Kissinger 
approach. 

• The entry of the Soviet Union 
center stage If — as is expected— the 
Geneva Middle East conference Is 
reconvened in April or May. Moscow 
can be expected to exploit the situ- 
ation to its maximum advantage. 

• The temptation to the Arabs as a 
whole to overestimate their potential , 
to accelerate the benefits accruing to 
them from, the changed balance in the 
Middle East since the October, 1973, 
war — even through another round of 
war. 

• Die temptation to the Israelis to 
overestimate their ability to sit out 
the present situation without its de- 


teriorating to their long-term' dis- 
advantage — and security. 

• The temptation 1 to Israeli hawks 
. — particularly if Arab saber-rattling 
offers a rationale — to consider some 
renewed military action to “cut the 
Arabs down to size” and to gain time. 

Now the entries in the ledger that 
could tilt things against renewal of 
all-out war: 

• Initial signs from Saudi Arabia 
that the King Khalid-Crown Prince 
Fahd tandem will continue the late 
King Faisal's conservative and basi- 
cally pro-U.S. policies. The shock of 
the latter’s assassination could deter 
other members of the royal family 
from the power struggle, which might 
have ensued under other circum- 
stances. 

• The possibility that the con- 
vening of the Geneva conference In 
the near future could result' in pres- 
sure (Including that of both the U.S. 
and U.S.S.R.J ' in' favor of ’the renewal 
at the UN peacekeeping forces’ man- 
dates. 


• Soviet participation at Geneva 
could have a double-edged effect. 
Certainly the Russians want to hold 
their own In the Middle East and not 
be squeezed out by the U.S. But on the 
other hand: (1) Their mere admission 
as a co-equal with the U.S. at Geneva 
could facilitate a settlement; and (2) 
their Interest remains so to defuse the 
Middle East — if not completely — at 
least to the point where It no longer 
constantly harbors the possibility of 
nuclear confrontation with the U.S. 

• The Arabs’ continuing need — 
perceived by their more responsible 
leaders — to find a path, presumably 
through settlement with Israel, to 
release and obtain the vast .funds 
needed for overdue economic devel- 
opment. 

• Israel’s need, perceived by Its 
present pragmatic leadership, to seek 
long-term security through long-term 
acceptance by its Arab neighbors. An 
Israeli military action would hinder, 
not hasten, that day. So too would 

★Please turn to Page 4 
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As has already been announced. The Christian Science Monitor will 
convert to compact format Tuesday, April I, 

The easier-to-handle compact Monitor will contain double the 
present number of pages, but the pages will be half their present size. 

The compact Monitor will carry the same amount and quality of 
national and international news, along with all the features presently 
published. None will be eliminated. 

Meanwhile, the Monitor will launch a new weekly international 
edition, edited in Boston, and printed in London. Thefirst issue will be 
dated Monday, April 7. The weekly international edition win be a 
composite of news and features from 1 the daily editions, plus new 
material prepared especially for overseas readers. 

The international edition win be available only to readers outside 
North America. Overseas subscribers who wish to continue subscrib- 
ing to the Monitor’s dally editions will receive them by man from the 
United States. 
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S. Africa’s 
new 

challenge 

By Humphrey Tyler 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Cape Town 

The white South African govern- 
ment of Prime Minister John Vorster 
Is facing a crisis in Its relations with 
the more than two million people in 
die country who are of mixed racial 
descent, the so-called "Coloreds/' 

(Whites in South Africa number 
dose to four million, people of Asi a n 
origin over 600,000, while the Bantu or 
blacks account for over 15 million of 
the population, according to 1970 
census figures,) 

The Cbloreds have returned a 
mill tan tly anti-apartheid party to 
power in their separate Colored Rep- 
resentative Council. This parly is 
demanding an immediate end to the 
government’s - "separate devel- 
opment" pdicy, and immediate rep- 
resentation for Coloreds in the central 
white Parliament. 

Political-rights concern 

The new Colored leader is Sonny 
Leon, an affable former World War n 
sergeant major who is bitter that he 
does not have the same political 
rights as a white man, even though he 
fought for his country. Ms Labour 
Party won 31 of the 40 seats at stake in 
the election. 

Eight of the rest went to the Federal 
Party members whom the Labourites 
look upon as stooges of the white 
government 

In addition to the 40 representatives 
elected to the Colored Council, the 
white government itself appoints ano- 
ther 20. After the previous election, It 
used these nominated seats to pack 
the council with Federal Party men 
who had lost their own elections — 
giving that party a slight overall 
majority. But whatever it does tills 
time, Mr. Leon and his Labour Party 
have a clear majority, even if it is 
slender. 

Confrontation planned 

During the election campaign, Mr. 
Leon made it clear that his policy was 
to confront the white government 
directly- on all controversial Issues, 
and to demand immediate equal citi- 
zenship nnd full rights for the Colored 
people. As for the Colored Represen- 
tative Council and the present ma- 
chinery set up to administer Colored 
affairs, he threatened to shut it down. 

(The council has limited legislative 
powers over the Colored community, 
and its five-member executive is 
responsible for such matters as man- 
agement of the community’s fi- 
nances, education, welfare, and pen- 
sions.) 

In reply the white government 
quickly prepared legislation which 
would enable It to take over the 
administration of Colored affairs 
from the Colored Council if Mr. Leon 
carried out his threat. 

At the same time, the government 
also assured Mr. Leon that it would 
not try to deprive him of the "fruits of 
victory" by packing the council's 
nominated seats with his political 
opponents. According to the white 
Minister of Colored Affairs, Dr. S. W. 
van der Merwe, the government 
would try to find the "best possible 
candidates who will serve the best 
Interests of the Colored people’ ’ what- 
ever their politics. 

Work through council 

This seems to have placated Mr. 
Leon somewhat, and his latest word it 
that he will now try working through 
■the Colored Council to achieve his aim 
of political equality, Instead of closing 
it down and restoring to a total 
political boycott of the white govern- 
ment and all it stands far. 

The white government will ob- 
viously try to prove to Mr. Leon that 
this approach is worthwhile. 

The Colored Affairs Minister, Dr. 
Van der Merwe, rapidly welcomed 
MT. Leon's decision to "confront the 
government through dialogue" rattier 
Sian by boycotting the whole system, 
and acknowledged that all racial 
groups in the country were entitled to 
"full citizenship.” He added, "It is on 
the approach to the concept of what 
full equality means and about how it 
is to be achieved that we might differ. 
Equality as such has not and should 
not be denied by the government.” If 
people were to think rationally and 
realize the "problems of our time” 
there would be a ablution, he said. 

Road suggested 

One road to this solution that the 
government has suggested already is 
.that special cabinet councils con- i 
slating of equal numbers of white 
cabinet ministers and their Colored I 
counterparts should meet to discuss 
matters of common concern. This Is J 
one of the things that is likely tp be ! 
discussed when Mr. Lean meets the j 
white Prime Minister. John Vorster, 
face to face within the next month or j 
so. 

However that works out, there is ho j 
doubt that Mr. Leon’s election will 
give the movement to aid dis- 
crimination based on race a powerful I 
new impetus. 


Morton leading for 76 campaign manager ' 

Ford mulls Republican leadership 


By Go dfrey Sperling Jr. 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

President Ford plans to turn the 
Republican Party Feins over to his 
campaign manager 'in 1976. And the 
man who heads the list of candidates 
for that position Is Secretary of the 
Interior Rogers C. B. Morton. 

This information, from those close 
to the President, also includes the 
assertion that Mr. Ford is currently 
quite satisfied with the performance 
of the current Republican National 
Chairman, Mary Louise Smith: 

Mrs. Smith, however, is viewed by 
the President — these sources assert 
— as somewhat of an interim appoint- 
ment. 

Would she be replaced In 1976? In a 
breakfast meeting with reporters, 
Mrs. Smith described her present 
position as "firm," and said that the 
President has been talking to her in 
terms die interprets as a desire for 
her to stay on in 1976. 

But the sources maintain that Mrs. 
Smith either will be replaced or put in 


a position where the de facto party 
leadership will go to someone else — 
at least after the national convention. 
The sources say that a new advisory 
group soon will play the leading roie 
in the bid to re-elect the President —a 
role it will relinquish after the con- 
vention to a campaign manager who 
may or may not be given the chair- 
man's title. 

The sources indicate that Mrs. 
Smith, who the President considers to 
be a most conscientious and effective 
administrator, may keep her titter 
c ontinuing to play a 'touts and bolts" 
role. ■ 

Leadership mantle 
But in a presidential year, patty 
leadership falls to those who axe 
involved in the re-electing of the 
President. . * 

This position will not belong to Mri. 
Smith, the sources say. *r 

Often, too, in presidential cam- 
paigns throughout the years, the new 
campaign manager also becomes the 
new party chairman. 

When Mrs. Smith was selected as 
party chairman soon after Mr. Ford 
took over as President, the appoint- 


ment evoked a considerable amount 
of criticism among Republican mem- 
bers o t Congress and state and local 
leaden. 

Stature questioned 

Lx fact, at least one top adviser to 
toe President (now departed) favored 
Mia. Smith’s displacement He said 
that the “pros" in the party — “or at 
least too maqy of them — don’t think 
Mrs. Smith has the stature for the 
job.” He said she was "liked” - that 
almost everyone called her a "nice 
lady.” But that this was “not 
enough.’’ . 

However, recent soundings by this 
newspaper both here and around the 
country, indicate that Republican 
leaders are much more content now 
with Mrs. Smith's performance. 
There seem to be none among the 
President’s advisers who are intent 
on getting rid of her — at least not 
before next year. 

Mr. Morton is a former national 
chairman and, before that, a member 
of tiie House of Representatives. He Is 
also one at those officials who are 
considered to be dose advisers of the 



By R. Norman Mattteny. staff photographer 

Morton— Ford’s choice? 

President — as well as a. long-time 
and warm friend of Mr. Ford. 

Presidential chief of staff Donald 
Rumsfeld also was mentioned as a 
"possible” campaign manager — ■ al- 
though Mr. Rumsfeld was thought to 
be too valuable to the President in his 
present position to be freed for the 
political-year assignment. 


Hanoi military impresses Pentagon 

U.S. analysts surprised by speed 
of thrust and .power of Red units 


By Guy Halverson 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

A m umber of Pentagon officials 
privately give high marks to what 
they see as the "battle flexibility” and 
“decisiveness" of the North Vietnam- 
ese military advance in the past 
several weeks. 

It is clear that the Communist 
assault of the past has stunned many 
military analysts here, both by the 
ferocity and speed of the advance, as 
well as the sudden pullback out of the 
Central Highlands by South Vietman. 

All told, it is estimated here that 
there are some 835,000 North Viet- 
namese' soldiers in South Vietnam, 
almost all of them combat, as opposed 
to support, troops. 

Reserves move 

In organization, however, which Is 
proving tpbe a key tp the Communist 
offensive*^ that means at least 14 
Army divisions in the South, each 
ranging from 5,000 to 10,000 men. 
More than 50,000 North Vietnamese 
troops are believed to have been sent 
south since the beginning of the year. 
Another force of at least a division 
level is believed in Laos, used as a 
backup force. 

Saigon, meanwhile, has some 1.1 


million men in uniform, but many of 
those forces are support forces, or 
belong to popular forces and regional 
forces brigades, and are unavailable 
for regular military units. 

Some analysts, in fact, put actual 
South Vietnames combat units at 
around 300,000 men — less than that of 
the North. 

The comprehensiveness of the Com- 
munist assault is believed under- 
scored by the movement to the buffer 
zone above South Vietnam of impor- 
tant units of Hanoi's strategic re- 
serve. This is one factor leading some 
analysts to believe that North Viet- 
nam may want to mount an all-out 
assault on Saigon this year, rather 
Gian wait until 1976, as has bem 
thought, 'when the U.S. presumably 
would be preoccupied by presidential 
elections. 

Now, says one Pentagon analyst, 
the new, increasingly 'Tsolatlonisr 1 
mood in Congress may have moved 
that timetable forward. 

Key elements in the Cofnmunist 
drive, as seen here: 

1. Flexibility. "The Communists 

have proven themselves to be mas- 
ters of timing and manueverability,’’ 
says one Pentagon official. ,f l really 
don’t think many of us here thought 
they could respond that quickly to 
openings." f 

2. Firepower and equipment It is 


generally accepted here that North 
Vietnam, which has received up to 
$1.6 billion in aid from the Soviet 
Union and China last year, by one 
account is pouring its best equipment 
south from heavy artfilexy to tanks. In 
the past several days of heavy fight- 
ing around Hue and the provincial 
capitals of Tam Ky and Quang Ngai, 
all of which fell, heavy concentrations 
of tanks were used against retreating 
government forces. 

Defense viewpoints 

Only recently, Defense Secretary 
James R. Schlesinger expressed the 
prevdant view here when he said that 
he saw “no immediate crisis” In 
South Vietnam, compared with neigh- 
boring Cambodia. 

press spokesman William Beecher, 
moreover, said that the Pentagon did 
not foresee a ’‘countrywide offensive’ ’ 
coming at this tim e; although be said 
that tiie possibility _ could not be 
precluded. 

Now all that has changed. "Of 
course the Communist offensive is 
impressive,” said one official here. 
Another, half in jest, half seriously, 
said the possibility of a Co mmunis t 
offensive in the Mekong Delta sub- 
sequently pressing on Saigon from 
both the north, south, and west cannot 
be ruled out in the next several weeks. 


Moscow, Bonn spar over West Berlin 


By Paul Wohl 
Written for 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Political relations between Moscow 
and Bonn show signs of strain, with 
West Berlin once again becoming a 
bane of contention between the two 
capitals. 

Andby appointing Pyotr A. Abra- 
stinov, a veteran of Soviet German 
policy, ambassador to East Germany, 
the Kremlin has put its best man 
forward. 

The Soviets are worried by a tough- 
ening attitude an West Germany’s 
part toward tiie Soviet Union. In order 


to ward' off an all-out victory of the 
apposition Christian .Democrats, 
which has been gaining in recent state ■! 
elections, tiie Free Democratic Party 
of Dr. Hans-Dietrich Genscher, For- 
eign Minister and deputy chancellor 
in Bonn’s ruling coalition with 'the 
Social Democrats, has repeatedly 
advocated dealing with the Soviet' 
Union from "a position of strength.” 
The principal testing ground of this 
policy is the interpretation of the 
Berlin agreement of Sept. 3, 1971, 
signed by the wartime allies — the 
United States, Soviet Union, Britain 
and France. Annex n of this agree-, 
ment states that “tiie Western sectors 


Pakistan finds good reasons 
for closer ties with China 


By Qutuboddin Aziz 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

• Karachi, Pakistan 

The somewhat odd partnership be- 
tween China and Pakistan continues 
to blossom to their mutual self- 
interest. 

For China, the advantages are 
mostly political, as witnessed by 
P akis tan’s support of Chinese policies 
on Cambodia. The Bhutto government 
acted promptly in ext ending cHplo- ’ 
matic recognition three years ago to 
the Cambodian Communist-domi- 
nated "National Union” government, 
headquartered in Peking under the 
nominal leadership of Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanouk. 

Now Pakistan has just offered^ 
friendly reception to tiie visiting For- 
eign Minister of the Cambodian Insur- 
gents, Sarin Chhak, who used the 
occasion to declare tp the world (on 
March 22): "We are now at the 
triumphant last stage of our 
struggle-” 

Just a week earlier. Prime Minister 
Z uifika r All Bhutto had presided at a 
guttering ceremony to mark the open- 
ing of a new; Chinese-built sugar mill 
near his home town, Larkana. 

It was one more example of the kind 
of benefits Pakistan receives on its 
part from the China partnership. 


Some of the returns are political, such 
as Chinese support in Its quarrels with 
India. But the major benefit probably 
is economic — added muscle for 
Pakistan’s . growing industrial 
strength. 

In addition to its loan of $3.5 million 
to build the big new sugar mm f 
PPklng sent a team of engineers and 
technicians who helped the Pakistanis 
complete the project in barely a year. 
The facility will give a major boost to 
Pakistan's current efforts to become 
self-sufficient in sugar. 

A striking feature of the new sugar 
mill is that most of its machinery was 
fabricated in the earlier Chinese-built 
heavy machinery complex at Taxlla, 
some 40 miles from the Pakistani 
capital, Islamabad. The Chinese now 
are busy adding a large foundry and 
forge to the complex. 

A fertilizer factory and a textile 
mill in the North West Frontier 
Province are among other industrial 
projects Pakistan Is currently build: 
ing with Chinese aid. 

Till last year, Peking's economic 
aid to Pakistan totaled million In 
very-low-interest loans and $110 mil- 
lion in grants — not including the 
value of the Chinese military hard- 
ware supplied to Pakistan since 1965. • 

China, along with Japan, also is one 
of Pakistan's major trading partners 
in Aria. 


of the city are not part of tiie Federal 
Republic J [West Germany] and are 
. not to be governed by the Federal 
Republic.” . 

According to Bonn, it is In the spirit 
of the quadriparte agreement to "de- 
velop” the federal presence in West 
Berlin. Moscow, on the ccntraiy seeks 
to freeze or reduce this presence. 

The issue has become a hot one 
since Dr. Genscher last year demon- 
stratively sought to ’“activate" 
Bonn’s Berlin policy. This more ac- 
tive policy was highlighted by the 
establishment in the Western. sector 
of a new federal Office for Protection 
of the Environment. Another recent 
development which vexed Moscow 
was the dispatch to West Berlin of 560 
West German police agents to search 
for the., kidnappers at West Berlin’s 
Christian Democratic leader Peter 
Lorenz. 

Confronted with various other Gen- 
scher inititatives , the Kremlin In the 
first week of March decided to re- 
place its ambassador in East "Berlin 
by Mr. Abrasfcmovy and to make tiie 
incumbent, Mikhail T. Yefremov, a 
former Soviet deputy premier, am- 
bassador in Vienna. 

Mr. Abrasfctnov, who has twice been 
decorated with the Order of Lenin, 
was ambassador in East Berlin from 
1962 to 1971, when he was made head 
of tiie central committee’s Inter- 
national affairs department, an in- 
dication of his exceptionally high 
standing in the party. 

The development of more -business- 
like relations between the two Ger- 
man states may have raised problems 
for Moscow!. A need few closer control 
of the situation in Berlin must have 
been felt. The jovial Mr. Yevremov, 
less experienced in German affairs, 
no longer seems to have been up to the 
task. 

To empharize the importance of 
tills latest diplomatic dtift it was 
maria known in Moscow that Anatoli 
Gromyko, son of Foreign Minister 
and politbuiean member Andrei 
Gromyko would be appointed min- 
ister to East Germany, a rank second 
to that of ambassador, and that 
several of Mr. Abrariznov’s associ- 
ates fliirfag his first tenure In East 
Berlin, would accompany him. • 


Strikes jar 

Williams 

regime 

Trinidad and Tobago jolted 
by nationalist strains 


By James Nelson Goods® II 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Strikes by petroleum and sugar 
workers are giving Trinidad and 
Tobago Prime Minister Eric Williams 
his most severe test in years. 

For the historlan-tumed-polltician 
who has long enjoyed the support of 
these and other workers, the current 
wave of strikes and the effect they are 
having an the islands’ economy raise 
questions about how long Dr. Wil- 
liams will remain in office. 

Although he has been Prime Min- 
ister for 19 years, both before and 
after independence, he has frequently 
talk 3d of stepping down from the job, 
but for one - reason Another 'keeps 
putting it off. 

Now, with the current wave of 
strikes, it seems unlikely that he will 
move at any early date to resign and 
return to writing history. But, at the 
same time, there are increasing calls 
by some labor groups that Dr. Wil- 
liams quit politics and return to his 
books. 

Nationalism deeply involved 
The strikes are involved with Trini- 
dadian nationalism. Although the oil 
workers’ union has not officially or- 
dered a strike, leftist labor leaders 
within the organization want the en- 
tire oil industry nationalized. 

In tills connection, they have urged 
workers to stay away from their jobs 
at the Texaco Oil Company refinery 

— one of the world’s largest refineries 

— about 85 miles from Port of Spain, 
the two-island nation’s capital. 

The leftist union leaders are de- 
manding a 147 percent wage boost 
over the current hourly wage rate of 
$1.92. Texaco had offered a 90 percent 
hike. 

Because close to 7,000 workers 
heeded the call of the leftist labor 
leaders to stay -away from work. 
Texaco has shut down the refinery for 
more than two weeks. 

Fuel shortage triggered 

While government-owned refineries 
were continuing to operate, they were 
unable to flu the gap left by the 
Texaco shutdown, which caused an 
extreme shortage of gasoline and 
other fuels on the islands. 

The Williams government sought to 
bring the labor leaders and Texaco 
officials together, but labor has shown 
an unwillingness to join in govern- 
ment-sponsored talks, partly because 
the labor leaders oppose the Williams 
administration. 

Meanwhile, sugar workers who 
work on government lands have 
slowed this year's harvest. More than 
10,000 workers are involved- Their 
union officials want a IM percent 
wage increase over the (torrent 335 
per week salary, a sum thegovexzi- 
ment says it cannot afford to pay. 

In addition to the petrtdeum and 
sugar strikes; some of the workers In 
the electric power industry:- have 
staged walkouts, which in turn caused 
a temporary island-wide p bwer cut. 
For a while, water supply was also - 
interrupted. But workers renahning 
on the job got both electric power and 
water supply going again. •: 

With the outcome of these Strlkes, 
slowdowns, and other problems atffi. 
in doubt, the Williams government's • 
hard-pressed to find solutions. A gov- * 
emment spokesman said, over the 
weekend, however, that some-sort of 
solution "may be possible by the* end 
of the week." ' ... 


Congress 
wary on 
Viet aid 

ByBobery P.Hcy 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


W uhii? jrisn 

i The rapidly deteriorating afliterv 
l situation in South Vietnam n J, 
j apparently including abandonment of 
: the ancient capital of Hue — severely 
jeopardizes any additional U 4 m «f 
Ury aid to that nation, according to a 
fresh congressional Bounding. 

Many members of Congress view 
Saigon's falling back with rising con- 
cern: they do not intend to provide 
additional money If tt is a tost eause 
Says one Senate source in typical 
comment: "The reaction is not there- 
fore we must provide aid,' but rather 
'it looks like another Cambodia com- 
ing - how can we avoid getting into 
it?’ " 

But whether Congress ultimately 
votes any additional military aid 
depends largely on the outcome of the 
present unsettled Vietnamese situ- 
ation, several sources indicate. Says 
I one who requests anonymity: 
"There’s a tendency to wait and see 
for the next week or so — to see 
whether the situation Stabilizes, or 
continues to deteriorate." 

Compromises possible 
Several sources say that if Saigon 
by then demonstrates the ability to 
hold its own with the Viet Cong and 
North Vietnamese, the issue of addi- 
tional military aid once again win be 
considered seriously in Congress. 
Compromises probably could be 
reached, sources indicate, between 
the administration request for more 
military aid and Congress’s desire to 
end it by a specified date. 

On the other hand, prospects for 
future congressional aid would recede 
nearly zero should Saigon be unable to 
stem its retreat and North Vietnam's 
current advance, these sources say. 
Congress then would consider addi- 
tional aid futile. 

In recent days one additional factor 
has dimmed severely prospects that 
Congress would be willing to rush 
through the Ford administration's 
request for a supplementary appro- 
priation for an additional $309 million 
in aid to Saigon. 

That is: figures obtained by Sen. 
Charles McC Mathias Jr. (R) of 
Maryland appear to show that without 
any additional aid South Vietnam will 
receive a stream of U.S. military aid 
for at least tiie next six months. This 
aid. Senator Mathias says, already 
has been approved by Congress but 
has not yet been handed over to 
Saigon. 

Senator Mathias says that of the 
$700 million in military aid Congress 
approved for the fiscal year which 
ends this June SO: 

• Only $158.4 million in arms aid 
actually had been delivered to South 
Vietnam by Feb. 23, according, to 
figures of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee ; 

• $361.1 million in arms and am- 
munition is "still in the pipeline" - 
that is, yet to be delivered. He says it 
is to be delivered over the next six 
months. 

• The remaining $178.5 million 
approved by Congress is not even In 
the pipeline — there has been no 
decision yet by the Pentagon, and 
South Vietnam, as to what kinds of 
arms or ammunition should be sent to 
the Saigon government. 

Skepticism grows 

Consequently, congressional skepti- 
cism has increased on the military- 
aid issue — if so much money remains 
unspent, the reasoning goes, how can 
an additional $300 million be needed 
urgently? 

This growing skepticism of admin- 
istration indo-Chlna mifltaiy-aid 
requests Is one reason why the for- 
eign-aid blil Congress approved Mon- 
day did not Include any additional 
military aid for South Vietnam or 
Cambodia, . despite ad minis tration 
request. However, it did Include $440 
million In postwar Indo- China recon- 
struction assistance. 
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" Indefinite jailing likely 
- for deposed emperor 

. By Henry S. Hayward 
L - '• Staff correspondent of 

_ ; TbeQiriatian Science Monitor 

Nairobi, Kenya 

What- is likely to lumpen to Eth- . 
lopia’s deposed emperor. Haile Se- 
lassie? 

Abolition of the country’s tradi- 
tknial monarchy by the left-leaning 
military government focuses atten- 
tion anew on the former ruler’s role 
‘..and plight 

One encounters a variety of an- 

- swers to the question in Addis Ababa, 

. (he Ethiopian capital, all of them 

necessarily speculative. 

The most pessimistic view is that 
Ffa»a Selassie someday might be shot 
by the military in a hasty panic move . 
This presumes that the ruling Pro- 
visional Military Administrative Cou- 
cil (PMAC) suddenly confronts a 
countercoup and finds it necessary to 
fight for its life. 

“The PMAC is known to be quick on 
the trigger,” a foreign resident in 
Addis says. “If it gets into an all-out 
fight, its impulse might well be to kill 
the Emperor and all other remaining 
XT: hostages/.’ . f • 

5>. 

' - Embattled government 

This “shoot everyone in sight” 
theory harks back to the PMAC 
massacre of 59 military and civilian 
officials last November. It assumes a 
similar vengeful attitude of an em- 
battled government at the last mo- 
ment 

Some of the men executed last year 
are considered less guilty of serious 

- crimes than a number of detainees 
who were not slain, indicating the 
unpredictable nature of the execu- 
tions at that time. 

More prevalent today, however, is 
the moderate view that the m i litar y 
government intends to hold the for- 
mer emperor in detention in- 
definitely. 

"The PMAC knows the unfavorable 
impact his execution would engen- 
der,” another informant noted. “I 
think they would avoid that at all 
costs. But they cannot let him circu- 
late here, lest he become a center of 
resistance or sympathy. And they 
" cannot let him go into exile lest he 
form a rival government abroad. So 
they will keep him as he is.” 

Unofficial view 

Some members of the 120-man 
Derg, or military council, are under- 
■ stood to be eager to see the Emperor 
brought to trial for his alleged mis- 
deeds. But the unofficial view in Addis 
- is that this probably will not happen, 

^ since a guilty verdict almost certainly 
would require execution, with all the 
domestic and foreign backlash that 
would entail. 

“Everyone is better served with the 
present state of suspended animation 
of Haile Selassie,” the same infor- 
> ' mantaaid. 

Some reports claim the Emperor, 
despite detention in one of his former 
palaces, still regards himself as Eth- 
' iqpla’s ruler. 

"It doesn't mean he still believes he 
• is ac tually in charge of the govern- 
ment,” an Ethiopian explained. "But 
the regal 1 life was his for 44 years and 
/ . be could not change mb conduct even 
ifhe wanted to." - 

Collective leadership 

One hears few expressions of sym- 
pathy for the Emperor's present 
' plight from Ethiopians. He still is 
better off than the overwhelming 
majority of his former subjects. 

The familiar Haile Selassie visage 
continues to adorn Ethiopia's cur- 
rency and postage, even though he 
has not been seen by outsiders since 
he was dethroned last September. 

In place of this one dominant, 
highly visible man, his successors 
t have chosen the cloak of collective 
leadership. The Derg insists on "col- 
iegiality,” which apparently means 
no predominant figure at the top, 

/ publicly. 


them Ireland told to try again 

Both sides dubious as Wilson announces 
election for new constitutional convention 


^Deposed Emperor Selassie 

What’s to 
become of 


By JonatihanHaitcb 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor . 

: ' •- • • tmbun 

British Prime Minister HaroldWH- 
son flew into . Belfast Tuesday for a 
one-day visit, aiid annouiiced that- 
elections to a. local «>h«titnHftniii. . 
convention ^ will be held on MayL/ 

. Tkfl 78-member convention, Mri 
said, would have only nm> 
taakMo devise a .form of government, 
i based on the sharing of power be- 
I tween Protestants and Ropsan Chthp . 
Hc^which would be ‘acceptable to 

bOMC Ommiirri^ fl . 

The Prime Minister warned, tftwt no 
British Government- or' Parliament ■ 
would ratify a’ constitution which was i 
not balanced fair to all hm> people 
of Northern Ireland. ‘ • 

Prospects slim 

But Northern Irish leaders of all 
hues-' give the constitutional con- 
vention only a bHim prospect of suc- 
cess: -They believe it unlikely **»«■». 
voters will break with the old secta- 
rian patterns to elect new men. They 
also doubt that the present cease-fire 
being observed by the illegal Irish 
Republican Army (IRA) will last 

Many of them feel -that Mr. Wilson , 
is tiie wrong man to solve their 
problems. 

Protestants, proud erf their, British 
citizenship, largely distrust him. 
They ' recall that as .leader of the 
British opposition, he met with lead- 
ers of the provisional IRA yid drew 
up a detailed plan for phased Irish 
unification. ‘ ; 


•v- ' • 
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By R. Norman Matheny, staff photographer 

Wilson meets North Irish 


.-Protestant leader Ian Paisley 
- tur n e d down an Invitation to lunch 
with Mr. Wilson during the Prime 
Minister’s brief visit — because a 
year ago Mr. Wilson called Ulster 
Protestants spongers, for living on 
British subsidies. 

Catholic view 1 

Roman Catholics remember in- 
stead Mr. Wilson’s last visit II months 
ago. He- then promised to take what- 
ever means necessary to support the 
province’s first joint Protestant-Cath- 
olic power-sharing local executive. * 
Catholics believe that Mr. Wilson 


broke this promise last May when he 
allowed extreme Protestant action to 
topple that executive. 

The British answer both Protestant 
end Catholics the same way — work 
out a settlement for yourselves. 

' Full-page newspaper advertise- 
ments urge this "do-it-yourself’ mes- 
sage on Northern Ireland’s voters. 
Ulstermen, who for 50 years elected 
their local Parliament solely cm reli- 
gious lines, are told that the new 
constitutional convention win not be a 
parliament nor an assembly, will 
have no government or~ opposition 
parties, will not make laws, will not 
be responsible for mfmhiiBtoHiig the 
general services of Northern Ireland. 
Its sole task will be to talk about the 
province’s future. 

British in charge 

The British will govern Northern 
Ireland while the convention works 
out a new government formula. 

- If and when the convention recom- 
mends new arrangements, the British 
' Parliament, as the sovereign author- 
ity in Northern Ireland, wQl have the 
final say. 

Roman Catholics hope this formula 
means Mr. Wilson will continue direct 
rule by Britain unless Protestants 
agree to power-sharing. 

The main Protestant pntifiraT 
group, the United Ulster Unionists, 
insists that power-sharing is unwork- 
able and that Mr. Wilson and the 
British Government must again h«»nri ; 
to the wishes of the Protestant major- j 
ity. 


Integration struggle goes on 

Detroit still faces 
busing of thousands 


African ex-colonies exhort France 


By J ohn CWmo" 

Special to . 

The Christian Science Monitor 

, Paris 

The French have a word for it: 
Francophonle. 

Roughly translated, it means those 
countries, other than France, which 
speak French and which are imbued 
with French “culture.” 

Hardly a week goes by . in Paris 
without some politician, normally a 
Gaullist, making some prediction, 
culturally nationalist in .tone; affirm- 
ing that by the year 2000 a number of 
people Throughout tiie World will be. 
speaking French. The wish behind the 
thongftt^Oiat Uiey WHl T»e thinking 
French, too;. •:! ' '. 

The greater part of Frinch speak- 
ers outside metropolitan France are 
not, as some might Think, in New 
Orleans, or even in Canada. They are 
in the ex-French colonies of Africa. 

Smmzmt held . 

President Giscard ' d’Estalng of 
France has just beento visit them, at 
their invitation. The Franco- African 
summit was held at* the capital of the 
Central African Republic of 'Bangui; . 
situated between Cameroon and Su- 
dan. 

The suxnniit hosted by theCentral 


African Republic's President-for-life 
Jean Bedel Bokassa , who managed to 
get It going only after a 21-hour delay, 
had a serious purpose. It was held in 
the aftermath of the Lome con- 
vention, concluded earlier this year, 
which binds the ex -French and ex- 
British colonies in Africa to the 
European Common Market- in formal 
terms. •• 

The convention gives these states 
most -favored-nation treatment. In ef- 
fect. But it appears, from the Bangui 
conversations , that the ex-French 
states, confronted by the richer and 
more populous nations of the British 
Commonwealth, still want certain 
: reassurances from, their former big 
brotherlnParis. * 

Concern over markets 
In particular, they are fearful lest 
Nigeria, for example, by far the best- 
going business concern in black Af- 
rica , cut them out of their traditional 
French markets. 

Since their produce is almost wholly 
primary, they did not get quite the 
black-and-wlrite assurances that they 
required. . ' 

Nigeria, after all, has oiL . 

What they did get were two tilings: 

1. The presence on African soil of 
the FrenchPresldent. (It would really 
have been better . not to keep him 


hanging about for 24 hours, though, 
while heads of state decided to come 
or not.) This gave the Africans a 
certain amount of psychological reas- 
surance, somewhat eroded under the 
presidency of the late Georges Pom- 
pidou. 

' 2. Fulsome assurances that they 
are not forgotten in Paris. The rela- 
tively new minister of co-operation, 
Pierre Abelin, has limited budgetary 
resources at his disposal, but he has 
promised that the ex- colonies will get 
their share. 

There is no greater-French plan for 
a Latinized Africa. It is simply that 
even ex- colonial emotion dies hard . 
and francophones must stick together 
compared- with the angjpphones. 
There are very few of them left. 


Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Detroit 

After five years of struggling to 
Integrate its schools and after a 
. landmark U.S. Supreme Court deci- 
sion, Detroit still may have to bus a 
significant portion of its 260,000 stu- 
dents. 

Although it struck down last July a 
desegregation plan which would have 
bused 9,000 students, the Supreme 
Court also ruled that tee city must 
come up with an alternate program. 
The current plan calls for the busing 
of 35,000 students and meets as much 
bitter opposition as the last one. 

But much of the opposition comes 
from tee city’s black leaders, who 
hold key posts in politics, on the 
school board, with labor, and in 
business. They are admittedly afraid 
that such a plan would drive many 
white families out of the city. 

Working behind scenes 

Coleman A. Young, elected In 1973 
as the city’s first black mayor, and 
other black political and labor leaders 
worked behind the scenes for five 
months trying to force local and 
tip twinn .1 officials of thw National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People (NAACP) to drop at- 
tempts to get a busing order for 
Detroit’s schools. 

The effort was unsuccessful, and 
tiie local NAACP board recently re- 
leased a statement that calls upon 
“citizens, awl particularly public offi- 
cials,” to stop fighting the expected 
integration, order and to “devote that 
energy and talent toward reassuring 
the entire community” that busing 
can be put into effect here without 
violence. 

Mayor Young and the other black 
leaders are also anxious that Detroit 
could experience violence like that 
seen In Boston during this school 
year. ' 

The school system Is 71.5 percent 
Mack tills year, but schools are not 
any bettor integrated, Observers note, 
than they were In 1970 when a liberal, 
pro-integration school board tried to 
take some Initial steps toward bring- 
ing black and white students together. 

Eighty-five of the city's 290 schools 
have more than 50 percent white 
students. Any integration order al- 
most certainly would be aimed at 
those schools, sparking concern that 
white parents -who do not want to send 
their children to majority-black 


schools will simply move out of the 
city. 

In 1970, a federal-court suit filed by 
the NAACP as a result of the state law 
blocking high-school integration in 
Detroit soon turned into one of the 
most important school-integration 
cases since the 1954 decision declar- 
ing unconstitutional the segregated 
schools of the South. 

The Michigan law, requiring stu- 
dents to attend the schools nearest 
their homes, was quickly struck 
down. And in June, 1972, the late U.S. 
District Judge Stephen J. Roth or- 
dered Detroit and 62 suburban-school 
districts linked in a city-suburban 
integration plan Involving 760,000 stu- 
dents. 

Order struck down 

Last July, the U.S. Supreme Court 
struck down Judge Roth's order, 5-4. 
But the court also specifically called 
for a Detroit desegregation plan. 

The Detroit School Board has under 
study a plan that would involve busing 
about 35,000 students at 122 city 
elementary schools, as well as some 
high schools. 

The NAACP is developing a plan 
which calls for more extensive busing 
to make every school in the city 
reflect the percentage of black stu- 
dents citywide — more than 70 per- 
cent black. 

The plans must be delivered to U.S. 
District Judge Robert E. de Mascio 
by April 1. 


CIA expected 
to sell ship 

By the Associated Press 

Washington 

A $350 million salvage ship bunt 
for a CIA mission to recover a 
sunken Soviet submarine will not 
be used by the agency again and 
probably will be sold, the Waahin- 
ton Star says. 

Quoting authoritative sources, 
tiie newspaper said the ship, 
Glomar Explorer, “has outlived 
Its usefulness to the CIA now that 
its cover of being a marine min- 
ing ship for Howard Hughes’ 
Summa Corporation haa been 
blown.” 

Officials speculate tiie ship will 
wind up for sale through the 
General Services Administration. 


California drivers shrink 
from cost of smog controls 


Is there an 
Einstein 
in the house? 


By Curtis J. Sitomer 
Staff correepoaidentaf 
The Christian Science Monitor . 

; Los Angeles 
‘ Californians, eager to rid them- 
selves of oppressive auto smog, are 
still not sure what price they are 
wilting to pay to do it. 

Witness the current controversy 
over so-called NOX devices which, "by 
law. are required on all 1966 to 1970 
model cars. If legislation passed last 
year continues to stand, more than 1.8 
million car owners in six southern 
California counties will need to Ins t a ll 
the $35 engine gadgets by the end of 
March. They are supposed to reduce 
oxides tif nitrogen in auto emissions — 
a key smog Ingredient, 
t- ■ 

Winds of repeal blow 
However, despite the strong ..sup- 
port of California Gov. Edmund G. . 
Brown. Jr. and his smog-fighting Air 
Resources Board (ARB ) — th e -NOX 
device law new faces strong possi- 
bility of legislative repeaL 

Several weeks ago public outcry 
was triggered when the California 
Hghway Patrol started a crackdown 
on motorists who had not installed the 
device. (The program has been 
tfcased in gradually since January 
according to license numbers. How- 
ever, all 1968 to 1970 models will be 
subject to it by the end of this month.) 

State lawmakers — including many 
who had staunchly backed the anti- 
smog measure — now say they are 
receiving bushels of mail asking for 
repeaL 

The poor and jobless complain they 
canno t afford the $35 i nsta ll ation fee. 
Others complain that the. NOX de- 
vices sharply curtail gasoline effi- 
ciency — at a time when fuel prices - 
are high and gas is relatively scarce. 


Further; even pollution experts 
clash in their assessments of the 
effectiveness of the -program. ARB 
director Thomas Quinn flatty says 
NOX will cut pollution levels — 
especially in auto- congested areas 
like Los Angeles. However, Los Ange- 
les Air Pollution Control officials 
disagree. They see little positive 
effect an the atmosphere and they say 
that eventually -r as older model cars 
disappear from the road — the prob- 
lem will be resolved. 

Anti-NOX groups recently prodded 
a Santa Barbara court to stay cita- 
tions and fines as a result of noncom- 
pliance until the Legislature has an 
opportunity to review the law — and 
perhaps repeal it 

A temporary injuctlan against en- 
forcement runs out Wednesday, 
March 26. Backers will try to extend 
it • . : 


Legislative action due 

Meanwhile, arepeal MD, Sponsored 
by state Sen. Qmer L. Raines, is due 
for airing Iqr the Assembly Ways and 
Means Committee after Easter. * A 
* vote by the full Legislature is likely 
. late next week. 

Meanwhile, sponsors of repeal leg- 
islation promise to try and reimburse 
those who already have installed the 
NOX device by giving them a $36 
rebate on next year's auto ^registra- 
tion fees. 

A just-released California poll 
shows that 75 percent of California 
motorists favor erasing auto pollution 
_ indicating a choice of “clean 
exhaust — lower mileage” over 
. “higher mileage-dirty exhause.” 

However, they want Detroit to do 
the job — says one close observer.- 
Faying the price out of their own. 
pockets is another matter — he says. 


An Einstein may 
come along only once in 
a lifetime. But given the 
proper training, who 
knows what the “genius” 
in your family may be 
able to accomplish. 

If he has a proven 
interest in science or 
electronics, the Navy has 
training programs in 
nuclear' power and 
advanced electronics 
that can take his mind 
as far as it can go. 

The work in nuclear propulsion is 


•••• 


qualified high school 
graduates. 

Either program can 
take a young man all 
over the world. It will 
pay him well, make him 
eligible for all Navy 
benefits, and place his 
career firmly in the future. 

We'd like to send 
more information about 
the Navy's nuclear 
J propulsion and advanced 
tg electronics programs. 
y Just send us the coupon. 
Because if there's an Einstein in the 


tough. It’s demanding. But young men house, he'd probably like to know about 

who qualify will learn everything the the Nuclear Navy. Or the Electronic one; 

Navy can teach them about this field of 1 “'"'"^"""'":: 

the fufure: And the Navy probably ; Ntv'y Op^rtu^it^TnformationCenler PSA i 

knows more about it than anyone else. ; p.o. box 2000. Pelham Manor, n. y. 10803 ! 

We have an equally stimulating I ™*se p 1 

. , . v - • t? 0 1 □ The Navy s Nuclear Propulsion Program. | 

advanced electronics program tor J □ The Navy’s Advanced Electronics Program. [ 

■ (If you don’t want-to wait, call 800-84 1-8000 
tolMree. anytime.) 
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Ford threatens veto, 
may work over Easter 

Washington 

President Ford might veto a 
recession-fighting tax cut exceeding 
his request and forego an Easter 
holiday in order to press Congress to 
act quickly on a measure to his liking, 
his spokesman said Tuesday. 

Press Secretary Ron Nessen told 
newsmen Ford “might want to veto" a 
compromise tax bill now being 
negotiated in a Sentate-House 
conference, and abandon tentative 
plans to fly Saturday to Palm Springs, 
Calif., for a nine-day vacation. 

Asked why Mr. Ford would remain in 
Washington, Mr. Nessen said, "He 
wants to stay here until a tax bill is 
passed." 

Officials also reported that the 
worsening Middle East situation 
following the collapse of Egyptian- 
Israeli negotiations for a new Sinai 
accord, as well as the assassination of 
King Faisal of Saudi Arabia, were 
factors being considered. 

U.S. Army chief of staff 
to size up Viet situation 

Washington 

Gen. Fred Weyand, U.S. Army chief 
of staff, was scheduled to 
fly to Saigon on Wednesday, March 26, 
to study the worsening military 
situation in South Vietnam and 
recommend possible new American 
assistance, the White House 
announced Tuesday 

President Ford personally instructed 
General Weyand — a former American 
commander in Vietnam — to make the 
trip. The White House said' that Graham 
Martin, U.S. Ambassador to Saigon, 
would accompany General Weyand. 

Kissinger now looks 
to Latin America 

'Washington 

State Department officials are 
pressing forward with plans for 
Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger's 
Latin American tour amid speculation 
that it will start on April 6 in Buenos 
Aires. 

The officials declined to give any 
details, saying that the visit was still 
being arranged and pointing out that 
Dr. Kissinger had just returned from the 
Middle East 

The officials declined to name the 


countries which Dr. Kissinger will visit, 
but in addition to Argentina, they are 
likely to include Brazil, Chile, Peru, and 
Venezuela. 

Richardson, skiing, 
caught by snow slide 

London 

Elliot L Richardson, the new United 
States Ambassador to Britain, was 
caught in a snow slide while skiing at 
$L Anton in Austria Tuesday but 



Ambassador Richardson 


tWphott 


escaped unhurt a U.S. Embassy 
spokesman said here. 

The Ambassador, who presented his 
credentials to Queen Elizabeth last 
Friday, was submerged by the snow 
but dug himself out quickly. He lost his 
glosses, his hat, and his ski poles. His 
write, Anne, was partly submerged by 
the snow, but was unhurt. 

North Korean spy tunnel 
reportedly intercepted 

Seoul 

South Korean and U.S. military 


engineers digging an' "intercept” 
tunnel have succeeded in penetrating a 
North Korean spy tunnel bored under 
the demilitarized zone, the Defense 
Ministry announced. 

A spokesman said only a limited 
investigation was possible because of * 
foul air and the need to proceed with 
caution. 

The engineers began digging the 
intercept shaft March 1 after the North 
Korean tunnel was discovered 50 yards 
below the surface and SCO yards south 
Of the demarcation line that runs 
through the middle of the demilitarized 
zone. The demilitarized zone is about 
214 miles wide. 

A similar tunnel was found last 
November and last week a north 
Korean defector disclosed that he had 
worked on a third tunnel near 
Panmunjom, the neutral truce village 
35 miles north of Seoul. 

Foreign-tax credit loss 
called devastating’ to oil 

New York 

The vice-chairman of the Mobil Oil 
Corporation said here a Senate 
proposal to eliminate the foreign tax 
credit and impose a U.S. income tax of 
24 percent on all foreign-source 
earnings would have a “devastating 
impact upon U.S. international oil 
companies." 

Herman J. Schmidt told a press 
conference the proposal would affect 
the profitability and the ability of U.S. 
international oil firms to generate and 
raise needed future capital. 


Murder conviction reversed 

Philadelphia 

A defendant in Pennsylvania now can be acquitted of certain serious 
crimes by showing he was too drunk to have Intended to commit them, 
the state Supreme Court has ruled. 

The 4-to-3 decision issued Monday sharply expands a previously 
restrictive state rule that evidence of extreme intoxication could be used 
to reduce the degree of a crime, but not to acquit. 

in a bitter dissent, three associate justices suggested that all a 
criminal now needs to carry out a successful robbery or burglary would 
be a revolver in one hand and a quart of liquor in the other. 

"Today, all too many murderers, robbers, burglars, rapists and other 
felons escape the Imposition of justice for unsound reasons," wrote 
Judge Michael Eagen for the minority. “The present ruling of this court 
widens that avenue of escape." 

The ruling stems from the case of Daniel Graves, who was convicted 
of burglary, robbery, and first-degree murder, and told a Northampton 
County jury he was under the influence of LSD and wine when he and 
two others entered a 75-y ear-old man’s home and robbed him In 1971. 

The court decision means a new-trial for Graves, who had been 
sentenced to life in prison. 


Congo, Gambia leaders 
'confer with Moscow 

Moscow 

This might be West African week in 
Moscow, writes Monitor correspondent 
Elizabeth Pond. Congolese President . 
Marian Ngouabi began talks March 25 
with top Kremlin leadens. A 
communique was issued on the same 
day following the Soviet visit of 
Gambian President Dawda Jawara. 

■ President Ngouabi, heading a 45- 
man delegation, is paying a highly 
publicized first visit to the Soviet Union. 

The Gambian talks led to an 
agreement on fishing cooperation and 
a promise to hold further talks on . 
economic and technical cooperation' 
and expanded exchanges. The 
communique also "noted with 
satisfaction the achievements of the 
African peoples in their struggle for . . . 
the political and economic liberation of 
Africa. . 


Morton sees necessity 
for electric utility aid 

Washington 

The Ford administration, warning of 
an economic recession late in this 
decade because of a lack of electricity, 
Is proposing federal subsidies to spur 
construction of new electric power 
farilites. 

The proposal was advanced by 
Interior Secretary Rogers C. B. Morton, 
chairman of President Ford's Cabinet- 
fevei Energy Policy Council, who said 
any subsidies must be limited and 
temporary. 

"Were it not for the extraordinary 
events of the past year and a half — 
and the shocking effects of these 
events on the electric utility in 
particular — I would not be advocating 
any federal involvement," he said. "But 
we must be realistic — you do need 
help," Mr. Morton said Monday night in 
a speech for a meeting of the 
Southeastern Electric Exchange in 
Boca Raton, Fla. 

Ulster leaders favor 
Common Market tics 

Dublin 

Strong support for Britain remaining 
a Common Market member is coming 
from Northern Ireland — where industry 
is specialized and international trade 


vital for survival, writes Monitor special 
correspondent Jonathan Harsch. 

Northern Ireland chairman of the 
European Movement. Henry 
McLaughlin warns that if Britain pulled 
out now, it would be shunned by the 
rest of Europe in a time of severe 
economic recession. 

The Northern Ireland Chamber of 
Commerce and Confederation of 
British Industry have joined in pointing 
out the advantages for Ulster in trading 
with a market of 260 million, rather 
man just Britain's 56 million. 

The three Ulster bodies all claim the 
steady growth in trade and investment 
within the European Economic 
Community is bound to accelerate as 
remaining tariff barriers disappear. 

Cook to stop promoting 
South African tours 

London 

Thomas Cook, the world's biggest 
travel agency, said here it had agreed 
to stop newspaper and magazine 
advertising for trips to South Africa 

A company spokesman said: "We will 
continue to operate such tours, but we 
have agreed not to give them arty form 
of overt promotional support." - 

Sparkman urges Ford 
to reopen Viet talks 

Washington 

Chairman John Sparkman of file 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
urged President Ford Tuesday to 
request that, the Vietnam peace 
conference be reconvened to deal with 




Sen. John Sparkman 


the worsening refugee problem in 
South Vietnam and Cambodia. 

Referring to the increased fighting 
and flow of refugees, he said the 
signatories to the 1973 Inpo-China 
cease-fire agreement have a 
responsibiity to consult each other 
"whenever a violation of the agreement 
threatens the peace.” 
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Kaunda to Washington 

President Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia 
will see President Ford on an official 
visit to Washington from April 19 to 
April 21 . the White House announced 
Tuesday. 

CIA concerned for files 

The CIA is reportedly balking at the 
prospect of turning over its secret files 
to the House Intelligence Committee 
because of a House rule which could 
give all 435 members access to those 
documents, informed sources in 
Washington say. Agency officials fear 
that the rule that "ail committee 
hearings, records, data, and files . 
shall be the property of the House and 
all members shall have access to such 
records" could be used by 
congressional critics to leak CIA 
secrets to the press, the sources said 

Portuguese Army aim 

Portugal's armed forces will remain 
in power for at least three to five years. 
Portuguese Prime Minister Vasco 
G on calves was quoted as saying in a 
newspaper interview published Monday 
in West Germany's independent, liberal 
Suddeutsche Zeitung. 

Seoul accuses North 

The South Korean Defense Ministry 
accused North Korea Tuesday of 
sending 30 jet fighters on Monday to 
buzz the South Korean-held island of 
Prengnyong-do in the Yellow Sea 

Panama maneuver 

Colombia. Costa Rica, Panama, and 
Venezuela have called on other Latin 
American countries to support Panama 
in its efforts to gain sovereignty over 
the Panama Canal. The appeal was 
contained in a joint communique 
signed after three days of summit talks 
in Panama and on the nearby island 
of Contadora. 

South African promise 

Former work! heavyweight boxer 
George Foreman said in Los Angeles 
he has received assurances from South 
Africa that a mixed-race audience of 
blacks and whites would see one of the 
four exhibition bouts he gives in that 
racially segregated country next month. 


★Where can Saigon draw line? 


Continued from Page 1 
Until recently, at least, many of the 
withdrawals were carried out under 
very little direct pressure from the 
North Vietnamese, and many people 
began asking where President Thleu 
planned to put up a fight 

Populace believes rumors 
His statement made five days ago 
in a radio address that the govern- 
ment was determined, to preserve all 
of the coastal territory from northern- 
most Quang Tri province southward 
did little to reassure many on the 
government side. As they have done 
in previous crises, many Vietnamese 
have tended to believe rumors rather 
than official government statements. 

The rumors purport that all sorts of 
fantastic things are happening. One of 
the most widely believed ones has it 
that a military coup organized by 
disgruntled officers is under way 
against President Thleu. 

Yet another rumor — this one also 
widely believed — has it that the 
United States, together with the So- 
viet Union and' China, has arranged 
tor the partitioning of South Vietnam 
and that Mr. Thieu’s moves are all 
part of a negotiated plan. 

The rumors have tended to create 
bitterness over a possible American 
"sell-out 1 ’ and have contributed to an 
attitude of take care of yourself and 
your family first among some mili- 
tary men and civilians on the govern- 
ment side, undermining the will to 
resist 

Quick action held need 
"The government has got to do 
something pretty quick to show that 
it’s drawing the line somewhere," 
said a Western diplomat in Saigon, 
speaking of the current Saigon re- 
treat. "Otherwise, there may be an 
unraveling that Just won’t stop.” • 

As it is, the unraveling already has 


gone quite far along the northern 
coast, and Mr. Thieu’s pledge to hold 
everything along the coast is quickly 
being forgotten. 

The North Vietnamese have thrust 
Into Route 1, the main north-south 
highway, at several points between 
Hue and Da Nang and farther south. 
If they continue to make progress at 
the current rate, they should soon be 
able to seal off Hue and reduce Da 
Nang, South Vietnam’s second lagest 
city, to the status of an Isolated 
enclave. 

[Da Nang already Is sufficiently cut 
off so that the United States is 
believed to have contracted with 
commercial airliners to begin on 
Thursday a massive airlift of refu- 
gees out ofthecity at the rate of 10,000 
a day, reports the Associated Press, 
quoting a Western diplomat.] 

More unraveling foreseen 

According to the most recent re- 
ports, Tam Ky and Quang Ngai — the 
two provincial capitals on the coast 
just south of Da Nang — already have 
been abandoned by Saigon forces, and 
withdrawals also are being made 
from Hue. 

It now Is quite possible for some 
people to conceive of everything * ‘un- 
raveling" all the way down to the 15th 
parallel around Qul Nhon, 160 whim 
southeast of Da Nang, or even to Nha 
Trang, another 100 miles further to 
file south. 

And while it is the focus of attention 
at the moment, the northern coast is 
by no means the only place where 
fighting now is occurring. Some 
sources see major battles shaping up 
closer to Saigon — at Tay Ninh, 60 
miles northwest of Saigon, and at 
Xuan Loc, 40 miles to the northeast of 
the capital. 

Chon Thanh, the isolated little town 
located on Route 13 about 45 miles 


★New Saudi ruler: a smooth transition 


Conttnned from Page l 

Behind Khalid as king stands the 
authority and ability of such senior 
Saudi figures as Petroleum Minister 
Ahmed Zaki Yamani, the architect of 
Saudi Arabia's oil policy. 

Two other key figures are Abdel 
Hadi Taher, chairman of the Fetro- 
min, the state oil and minerals firm, 
and Hisham Nazzer, the California- 
educated president of the Saudi plan- 
ning board. 

Among them, these three com- 
moners — none are related to the 
royal family — exert crucial influence 
on policy. Their decisions are likely to 
determine in large measure the ma- 
jor questions facing the kingdom as 
the Arab leaders trv fn man the future 


of Middle East peace efforts and plan 
for the contingency of a possible new 
war with IsraeL . 

Egyptian President Sadat, Syrian 
President Hafez al-Assad, and other 
Arab rulers, who since the October. 
1973, war with Israel had looked to 
Faisal's prudent leadership and 
cautious advice, announced they were 
flying to Riyadh tor Faisal's state 
funeral Wednesday. 

Improvised conference 

There was therefore a likelihood of 
an Improvised Arab summit confer- 
ence in Riyadh, to discuss strategy in 
the wake of the failure last week of 
U.S. Secretary of State Henry A. 
WTissin«»r’St MiriPASt r«*ace mission. 



By Joan Forbes, staff cartographer 


directly north of Saigon, was reported 
under attack on Monday and was 
given little chance of holding out. An 
Loc, the rubber-plantation town to the 
north of Chon Thanh, which was 
shattered during the 1972 offensive, 
was abandoned some days ago. 

In the meantime, some of the troops 
who had fought for years to defend or 
recapture various parts of the north- 
ern coastal region appear to be totally 
stunned by the withdrawal which has 
been occurring there. . 

Sergeant couldn't believe it 

A para troop sergeant who was 
being shifted southward by boat with 
his unit a few days ago could hardly 
believe it when he heard that the 
government-held portion of northern- 
most Quang Tri province was being 
abandoned without a fight. He was 
among the paratroops who had fought 
for months In 1972 to recapture the 
heap of rubble whlch Was once Quang 
Tri. 

The decision - to retake an already 
destroyed city was controversial at 
the time, but President Thieu appar- 
ently viewed it as necessary for 
purposes of national prestige. 

"We were supposed to retake 
Quang Tri at any price, and I lost 15 of 
the. men in my platoon there,’’ said 
file sergeant "And now they’re let- 
ting itgo without a fight \ 

*T can’t think of anything but those 
15 men,’’ the sergeant said, with tears 
in his eyes. 


* About that 
Chirping 

Continued from Page 1 

- • In June, the Peregrine falcon 
will be reinstated east of the Rockies 
where it has been extinct as a breed- 
ing bird since the early 1960s when 
tfria hunter of other birds nearly 
so ecu mbed to pesticides. 

■ Ornithologist Dr. Thomas J. Cade of 
Cbmell University recently discov- 
ered how to breed Peregrine falcons 
in captivity. He plans to release more 
than 20 nestlings into abandoned 
manmade nests from the Midwest to 
Massachusetts. 

Ungainly favorite 
' Field investigators. see rays of hope 
for file brown pelican, the ungainly 
favorite of sandy beaches and mang- 
rove thickets, as it reclaims some of 
its lost territory on the nation’s 
Southern shores. DDT once brought a 
calamitous population crash to the 
osprey, a shoreline fiahhawk, in the 
Northeast But the technique of 
"double-clutching" — transferring 
eggs from a nest in one state to 
another — has helped the osprey 
fledge young birds in its old terri- 
tories. 

Other Shore birds are returning, 
says Dr. William Drury, director of 
the scientific' staff at Massachusetts 
Audubon Society. The snowy egret, 
the black-crowned night heron, the 

★ Mideast balance: 
still reason for hope 

Continued from Page 1 ■ 

Israel’s sitting tight on its present 
fines and seeming to widen per- 
manent Israeli settlement on Arab 
lands held since 1967." 

To this can be added the continuing 
overwhelming interest of the U.S. in 
seeking a Middle East settlement — 
even through “other forums’ ' than the 
Kissinger shuttle-run. . . 

. Arab ati to stffl vital to the U.S. and 
its Western European and Japanese 
allies. All-out war wouid imperll the 
supply of that oil, and the U.S. can be 
expected to go to considerable lengths 
to head off all-out war and bring about 
a compromise peace that both sides 
can live with. 



Job for enzymes seen in controlling oil spills 


New York 

Ocean oil spills, a major environ- 
mental hazard of increased offshore 
drilling in file United States, may soon 
be controlled .and broken down by a 

wwlfll mnrma enliiUnn' 


‘ Scientists report that enzymes, nat- 
ural substances themselves, have the 
ability to break oil down into harm- 
less compounds, thus reducing the 
threat of all spills polluting beaches 
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Peregrine out of danger? 

glossy ibis, the Common eider, and the 
great black-backed gull have boosted 
their populations by up to 20 percent, 
he says. 

The endangerd Hawaiian goose, 
once down to a few dozen, has risen to 
a colony of close to a thousand. 

The level of DDT in migratory 
songbirds dropped almost 90 percent 
in five years, from 1969 to 1973, as 
DDT use was being cut down, accord- 
ing to Dr. David W. Johnston Of the 
. University’ of Florida. 


‘Original oil’ sold for $950- 
seems it’s worth 50 cents 

By the Associated Press 


Toledo, Ohio 

What had been appraised as. an 
original oil painting by a famous 
artist and sold far $950 tuned-oat to 
be a cardboard reproduction worth, 
about 50 cents. 

S. S. Warner, the antiques faJw 
who appraised the picture foe the 
Toledo Art Museum, admitted the 
mi st ak e, saying, ‘1 didn’t look <*»dy 
enough.” 

The e ig ht -inch by 10-inch picture 
showing a mother dog and her pbpfl 
was part of a collection of antiques 
and art items willed to the 
recently with the condition that *ey 
could be sold if found, unacceptable*" 

Mrs. Virginia Hetn bought tbsft-ptfr 
ture, passing over another pain&igby- 
the same artist, Edmund OsthaiM. 

She took it to a frame shop, which 
gave her the bad news. 

Mr.. Warner took the picture back 
and apologized to Mrs. Hein for the 


i solar-heated 
buildings 

Continued from Page 1 

In addition to the "hardware prob- 
lems” — that is, the efficiency of the 
units themselves — a source raid, the 
"program will look at many other 
aspects important to builders." In- 
cluding local building codes. 

Trade unions must be consulted. 
"What craft, or crafts." asked an 
official, "Installs a solar system? 
Plumbers, electricians, others?" 

Finally, noted a source, there is the 
question of "sun rights." "S u ppo se ,” 
he said, "an owner installs solar 
power, then his neighbor plants tall 
trees, that block out the sunlight 
What rights does each property owner 
have?” 

ERDA, a new fedepa*? agency 
charged with overall teadrgy re- 
search, will coordinate the solar proj- 
ect General Electric, Westlnghouse, 
and other U.S. firms will be invited, 
through government contracts, to de- 
velop solar-powered units. 

Separately, the FEA — responsible 
for implementation of U.S. energy 
policy — "is nearly ready with a 
massive effort” to tell owners of 
existing homes and commercial 
buildings how to save energy, says 
Roger W. Sant, assistant FEA admin- 
istrator for conservation and environ- 
ment - • 

"There is,” he said lh an interview, 
"no barrier .except good information” 
to achieving eqergy savings in Amer- 
ican hemes ’ and buildings- Surveys 
indicate, be added, that "only SO 
percent of Americans have turned 
down tlieir thermostats” since the 
energy crisis began. 

By August said Mr. Sant 30 per- 
cent of ail American households hope- 
fully Will receive FEA brochures 
explaining how to cut energy costs in 
their homes — .through better in- 
sulation, for example. Names of qual- 
ified contractors will be enclosed. 

. “In two years/* he said, “we hope 
to have caata ct ed every home in toe 
country,” possibly through public 
utilities, as well as by direct FEA 
literature... V 

Standard of California sued 
by fnd^?endent dealers 

San Francisco 

Its owit .Independent dealers have 
fiketf a sett against Standard Oil of 
Calffornla, afiegfaig tb&t the firm 
towered prices at company-operated 
stations while boosting the wholesale 
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Opera superstar 6 Beverly gills 
explains how success arrived 
when she ceased chasing it 


New York 

Beveiiy Sills, long a famous If not 
legendary opera singer, soon will «*ng at 
ttte Metropolitan Opera for the first time. 

For the first time? Yes. Despite a' 
series of top* selling records, solid recital 
• .and opera bookings far years to come, 
and myriad fans, Miss 8111s has never 
sung at the Met 

What does this belated acceptance 
. mean to her? - 

•“ It means,” she said, “that people will 
stop asking me Why aren’t you sin ging 
at the Met?’ It means I’m walking 
across the plaza and Hinging some more 
1 in New York . . . it means, In a sense, 
that, coming over here Is Just correcting 
- an omission on the part of the previous 
management 

“As far as my career. It can’t do 
anything for it I can’t take on any more 
engagements. I am already booked 
through 1979, and I have 46 cities that I 
can’t find time to do recitals in . . . hut 
coming over here is fun.” 

Echoing hallway 

The distance across Lincoln Center 
Plaza from her company, the New York 
City Opera, Is indeed a short distance for 
one who has traveled so far In a career 
and .surmounted So many personal ob- 
stacles. 

Backstage at the Met in an echoing 
hallway, sets were being moved, and old 
friends of Miss Sills were passing by. A 
costume designer stopped to tell her that 
. “the hoopla, on top" has been eliminated 
an the wedding ‘dress she wears In “The 
Siege of Corinth," the Rossini opera she 
will sing at the Met on April 7, and take on 
tour later in the month. 

Amid fills confusion. Miss Sills, who 
had sungi "Anna Bolena” with the New 
York City Opera the night before and 
already that morning bad had her daily 
practice session with her coach, Roland 
Gagnon, talked about a major triumph, 
that seemed to be. much more important 
toher than anything else: 

She talked about .“stillness." 

“It doesn’t really come until you are a 
mature human being: It can’t. And I 
think that no matter what your work Is, 
when it does descend on you, It affects 
your work. 

“It isn't that you feel you are more than 
everybody else and therefore their opin- 
ion doesn’t count. It Is simply that you 
realise it is not Important for everybody 
to love you; it is much more important 
for you to love them. ... It turns your 
whole life around, because then the very 
act of living becomes the act of giving. 
It’s much more interesting to give than to 
be constantly on the receiving end. 

“And when I do a performance, al- 
though I love alTthe adulation I get, the 
prime joy has be^n in what I’ve given for . 
threes hours: -'I’m delighted- that the 
communication is there, but the joy is 
there before the response comes back to 
me.’’. 

Poliyanna ring 

. ' For those who have not followed her 
career, Miss Sills’s, statement might have 
1 a Poliyanna ring.But just hearing one of 
her robust, gurgling laughs, or one funny 
story, or seeing her In one reflective 
moment would dissolve such a suspicion. 

Her career began- with a singing ap- 
pearance on a radio show at age 8. She 
later sang the "Rinso white, Rinso 
bright, happy little washday song,” com- 


mercial After making one-night stands 
with a touring company in the Midwest, 
and being repeatedly turned down by the 
New York City Opera before her accep- 
tance In 1955, her career came to what 
seemed to be a premature end: Her 
daughter was bom deaf, and two years 
later a son was bom mentally retarded. 
Miss Sills decided she would never sing 

a gain 

Voice hadn’t changed 

After several years, the conductor of 
the New York City Opera, Julius Rudel, 
who perhaps knew her better than she 
knew herself, persuaded her to return. 
She began to commute between her home 
near Boston and New York. He said to 
her one night, “Hoy, where did you learn 
to sing like that?” 

“I don’t think my voice had changed,” 
She recalled. “I just think I was a more 
liberated human being. Instead of using 
my singing to build a career, which is 
what I had been doing before, I was using 
my singing to give me some pleasurable 
moments, which I hadn’t done before. I 
went back to it, but not because I wanted 
to be Miss Beveiiy Sills, ‘Miss Super- 
star.; 

“I went back to it because I needed to 
desperately — and singing, fortunately, 
Is a very joyful expression. Even If you 
don’t know how to sing, going to church 
and singing in the Choir is uplifting. 

“My voice poured out easier than It had 
before, because I wasn’t singing for 
anybody’s approval. I couldn’t care less 
what the reaction was. I was really 
beyond that. I just wanted to enjoy 
myself, and I t hink when you go into a 
thing with that attitude, people want to go 
along and have a good time with you. I 
think that's what happened to me. The 
public caught on to what I was trying to 
communicate.” 

She has said that she became happy 
when she went back to .singing because 
for three hours die could be somebody 
else. Does she still need this escape? 

"Yes, yes, very much,” she replied. “I 
have a vary good time whenT perform 
. . . it is the only extended period I can go 
.through without thinking about anything 
but that lady I am playing; I don’t let 
anything else interfere with it” 

Child prodigy 

For a child prodigy, who by listening to 
her mother’s records of G alii -Curd knew 
22 coloratura arias by the time die was 
six. It must have been hard to be turned 
down again and again by the New York 
City Opera. 

What kept her going? 

- “I just don’t like to be vanquished, 
that’s all," die said. 

' -Did die ever think that perhaps shew 
wasn’t very good? 

. “No. No. I have what I consider to be' a 
very good sense of self-analysis. If I do a 
good performance, It is impossible to 
convince me it is not good, and if I don’t 
do a good one, itis Impossible to convince 
me it is good. I am a very strong woman, 
and lean take criticism. 

“In the auditions, I could take the idea . 
that perhaps the director didn’t find my 
voice appealing, but I saw the report on 
the audition, and it was, ‘phenomenal 
voice, no personality.’ I could understand 
if he thought I didn’t have a phenomenal 
voice, but that I didn’t have a personality 


was just too stupid, and that irritated me. 
So It was a hill to climb and conquer — 
and I did. I rebel terribly at stupidity.” 

Miss Sills was asked to sing “La 
Traviata" and “Martha" at the Met in 
the late 1960s. “The problem was,” she 
said, “that the dates offered to me 
conflicted with little things like my debut 
at Covent Garden ... the premiere of 
“Roberto Devereux” at the State Theater 
. . . my debut at the Berlin State Opera. 
The offer was made, but In a rather 
strange way, and I never took the offer 
seriously because I never thought it was 
offered seriously.” 

The rest of the stories one hears about 
why' the Met is the only major opera 
house in the world in which Miss Sills has 
hot sung are not true, she said. 

“Unlike many who come to the Met." 
she said, “I have been singing in New 
York. I sang last night, and three weeks 
later I sing again. It really isn’t as if I’m 
a debutante. I get hysterical when I see 
on the billboards ‘Sills' and' in paren- 
thesis, ‘debut.’ 

c lt is my company’ 

“And I’m still going to sing at the City 
Opera. It is my company: I have three 
new productions coming up in the next 
year.” ("The Barber of Seville." con- 
ducted and directed by Sara Caldwell; 
"Lucrezla Borgia." conducted by Mr. 
Rudel, and "Louise." > 

Miss Sills is singing Bellini’s “I Capu- 
letti E Montecchi” in June for Sara 
Caldwell’s Opera Company of Boston, 
and she is opening the San Francisco 
opera season next year with “Thais," a 
production that will come to the Met in 
the fall. 

“I can’t even contemplate any more 
work," she said. 

Miss Sills said that if her husband, 
Peter Greenough, asked her to quit 
singing today, she would. 

Would he ask her? 

Home rebuilt 

. "Well, my husband is leaving right now 
for Martha's Vineyard, and he looked at 
me' and said, ’Wouldn’t it be nice if we 
were going to the Vineyard together?’ 
and I said, *Yes ... it would be.’ He and 
Mufty [their daughter] are going off with 
Muffy's beau and some friends of ours. 
But it is lonely for him, and I can’t 
imagine that he likes it that way. I don’t 
think he would ever ask me to give it up, 
but I think the day is going to come when 
he Is going to ask me to put a time limit 
on it. . . . He is already, little by little, 
chipping away at It. And it makes ray life 
much easier.” 

The Greenoughs built a home on Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard several years ago. and it 
was burned to the ground by an arsonist. 
They promptly rebuilt it 
± "See. I told you I wouldn’t be. de- 
feated!" 

Beverly Sills will sing in “The Siege of 
Corinth ” April 7, 10, 12, 15. and 19 at the 
Metropolitan Opera in New York. She 
will open the Met tour in each of the 
following cities, singing in the “Siege": 

Boston. April 21: Detroit, April 28: 
Memphis, May 12; Dallas. May 15, and 
Minneapolis, May 19. 

Other operas the Met will tour with this 
spring: “Cavalleria Rusticana “I Pag- 
liacci ," "La Traviata “La Forsa del 
Destino." " Falstaff ," “LaBoheme." and 
“Romeo and Juliet." 


News analysis 


Botswana welcomes Angolan refugees 

In five years, once-destitute Mambukushu have built thriving villages 


Gaborones, Botswana 

With the end of the long rains this' 
month, over 2,000 African refugees from 
Angola will step forward to take their 
oath of allegiance to the Republic of 
Botswana. 

This group, together with an additional 
several thousand Africans who already 
have opted for Botswana citizenship, 
represents one of the largest and most 
successful refugee resettlements in sub- 
Saharan Africa, and a major exception to 
normal refugee patterns. 

At a time when southern Africa is in 
flux, and. many thousands of refugees 
from the former Portuguese territories of 
Mozambique and Angola are returning 
from camps in Tanzania and Zambia, the 
decision of these refugees to become 
citizens of their host country is unusual. 

And, in view of the reluctance of most 
African governments to accept per- 
manent refugee resettlement, the Bot- 
swana Government’s enthusiastic sup- 
port of these immigrants is worth noting. 

Few possessions brought 

Driven out of Angola in 1970, after the 
Portuguese set up “fire free" zones 
around their villages, the Mambukushu' 
fled south across Namibia (South-West 
Africa) into northern Botswana. 

They carried with them little more than 
their clothing and cooking pots. 

Although welcomed by the Botswana 
Government, the refugees found tfaem- 


By Christian P. Potholm 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

selves destitute. They went to makeshift 
camps at Etshe in northwest Botswana, 
on the edge of the great Okavango 
swamp, hundreds of inaccessible miles 
from flie major population centers of the 
country and the jobs In Gaborones, 
Serowe, Frandstown, and LobatsL For 
much of the year it was virtually impos- 
sible to get to the nearest large airport at 
Maun. 

From the first, the Mambukushu dem- 
onstrated adaptability and perseverance. 
Aided by the United Nations High Com- 
mission for Refugees, the Botswana 
Christian Council, and later by the 
Botswana Refugee Service, they set 
about starting anew life. 

Villages established 

Within a few years, there were 13 
thriving villages, with schools, dis- 
pensaries, and market cooperatives. By 
1874, the Mambukushu were not only self- 
sufficient; they were bringing In much- 
needed foreign exchange through the 
export of a variety of handicrafts. 

Last fell, with the new government In 
Portugal letting go of territories In 
Africa, the United Nations sent represen- 
tatives to Etshe to ascertain the wishes of 
the Mambukushu. Individually and as 
families, the refugees' were given a 
choice of remaining in Botswana or bring 
transported back ,to Angola. The over- 
whelming majority elected to stay in 
Botswana and to become citizens. 


Veteran observers of the African refu- 
gee scene give a variety of reasons for 
the successful resettlement of the Mam- 
bukushu. A nomadic people to begin with, 
they enjoyed linguistic and cultural affi- 
nities with some of their neighbors In 
Botswana. 

And in . an arid country where the 
national motto — indeed the national 
prayer — Is Pula, or rain, the Mambu- 
kushu found themselves in a well-wa- 
tered area with good grazing land, only 
sparsely settled. 

■ But- the critical factor seems to have 
been the Botswana Government's will- 
ingness not only to help the refugees, but 
also to accept them as first-class citizens. 

For the refugees, this acceptance 
means a new life, a new home, and new 
prosperity. For Botswana it means a 
welcome population addition In the form 
of a thriving, growing community. 

Most Important of all, for an increas- 
ingly, xenophobic Africa, it is firm proof 
that refugees, do not have to be a 
permanent burden on the country of 
asylum and that, when treated as full- 
fledged citizens, they will respond ac- 
cordingly. 


Christian P. Potholm, an associate 
professor at Bowdoin . College , Bruns- 
wick, Maine, is currently on a Rockefel- 
ler Foundation fellowship studying refu- 
gee problems in Africa. 
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Economic scene 


Why OPEC did world a favor by hiking prices 


By David R- Francis 

Boston 

The Organization of Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries (OPEC) did the 
world a favor by jacking up the price 
of oil so drastically in 1973. 

Indeed, two years or so hence the 
consumer countries may well be 
attempting to prop up the price of 
petroleum. But not before then. De- 
spite the chatter In the White House 
about a breakdown of OPEC's prices, 
this is not likely unless Saudi Arabia 
breaks stride with its fellow cartel 
members. 

Saudi Arabia has surplus revenues 
of some $1 billion per month. It can 
afford to ' 'shutin' ' wells. 

Shocking rate. 

Already Saudi Arabia has allowed 
production to decline to 6.5 mil l ion 
barrels a day, as compared with a 
capacity of 9.7 million barrels daily. It 
could, according to an Irving Trust 
Company analysis, shut in 8 million 
barrels a day. 

There seems to be little reason why 
this thinly populated nation should 
choose to sell more oil for less money. 
Likely this logic will not escape the 
successor to assassinated Ring Fai- 
saL 


Although a less sudden jump in the 
price of oil would have been less 
traumatic, the higher price has had 
these advantages: 

• It conserves a depletable re- 
source that was being wasted at a 
shocking rate. 

• It has raised the economic pros- 
pects for a sizable part of the world. 
Prosperity now has promise else- 
where than the industrial nations. 

However, the average oil income of 
the 13 OPEC countries is only $500 per 
capita. States like Abu Dhabi, where 
oil revenue exceeds $20,000 per head, 
are the exception. 

• Although higher oil prices are a 
burden for many developing coun- 
tries, the OPEC nations are also a 
new source of foreign aid. The Organi- 
zation of Economic Cooperation and 
Development puts OPEC foreign aid 
last year at $7.8 billion, plus another 
$7 billion In commitments. 

Massive deficits 
The World Bank has calculated 
that higher oil bills cost the non-OPEC 
underdeveloped nations about $10 bil- 
lion a year. 

Last year the rich industrial nations 
only gave $11 billion or $12 billion in 
official development assistance. 


• The higher price encourages the 
development of other energy sources. 
Including those that are In- 
exhaustible. 

Those advantages do not remove 
the necessity for adjustments by the 
industrial nations. Notes the Irving 
Trust study: “For the next few years, 
the Industrialized countries will prob- 
ably continue to face massive trade 
deficits, the need for an unprece- 
dented level of external finance, and 
internal dislocations resulting from 
dearer oiL” 

However, the study concludes that 
by 1977, only two years hence, the 
severity of these problems should 
dimmish. And by the end of the 
decade, the monopoly power of OPEC 
nations may have disappeared. 

Strong efforts 

In reaching these conclusions, Ir- 
ving Trust calculated the maximum 
shut-in capacity of the OPEC coun- 
tries to maintain the approximate 
current price level. Last year OPEC 
countries shut in 18 percent of their - 
37.2 miUion-barrels-a-day capacity. 
By 1977 even with rapidly growing 
imports, they could withhold fr om 
production 42 percent, or 19.3 million 
barrels a day, erf their scheduled 
capacity of 44 million barrels a day. 

In the next two years, Irving Trust 


estimates that non-OPEC production 
could increase from 16 million barrels 
daily to 2 2-8 million barrels. 

Then the New York bank reckoned 
that with strong conservation efforts, 
total world petroleum demand would 
reach 43.6 million barrels daily by 
1977, compared to a production capac- 
ity of 68.4 million barrels. That capac- 
ity surplus would be 5.5 million bar- 
rels daily more than the maximum 
OPEC shut-in capacity of 19 million 
barrels. 

Reduced surplus? 

However, with a mid-range growth 
in oil demand, which Irving Trust 
considers more likely, the growth in 
demand to 47.5 million barrels a day 
would reduce the production surplus, 
after OPEC’s shut-in capacity Is fully 
employed, .to zero. 

This balance of supply and demand, 
says Irving Trust, could strain 
OPEC’s ability to maintain prices. 

After 1977, as further new non- 
OPEC petroleum sources enter the 
market, Irving Trust guesses that 
prices will tend to come down 
sharply. 

Until then, despite the current price 
weakness for petroleum, prices could 
go higher. The OPEC countries need 
only turn off some valves. 



Photo by R. Norman Mattapiy. staff photographer, chart courtesy of Irving Trust Ccrrpany 
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A mountain of fertilizer, scooped . . . 


Fertilizer may determine 
what U.S. farmers plant 


By John D. Moorhead 
Business-financial writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Boston 

As the winter snows melt slowly 
into the rich earth of U.S. grain- 
growing country, farmers are trying 
to decide how much to plant this year. 

They are looking at commodity 
prices, the weather and another key 
part of the crop equation — how much 
fertilizer to use. 

Fertilizer supplies are going to be 
tight this year, farmers are being 
told, and prices will be high. 

“The fertilizer Industry finds itself 
with low Inventory and a strong 
demand," says Edwin M. Wheeler, 
president of the Fertilizer Institute. 

Prices reported stable 

As an example of the increase in 
price, Kenneth Hessler, general man- 
ager of the plant-food division of V. 
Andersons in Maumee, Ohio, says his 



most popular fertilizer for corn, 
beans, and wheat is selling for $148 a 
ton this year. Last spring It was $109. 

Fertilizer prices have stabilized 
now, however, according to Donald N. 
Collins of the Fertilizer Institute. 

"With the futures prices an corn, 
.wheat, and soybeans as they are, it Is 
still advantageous for farmers to use 
fertilizer in the same quantities as 
last year," emphasizes R. R. Johnson 
of Agrico Chemical Company, a large 
fertilizer producer in Tulsa, OkJa. 
"Fertilizer Is still a good buy and a 
good return on investment.” 

Shortage indicated 

Of the three constituents of com- 
mercial fertilizer — nitrogen, phos- 
phate, and potash — it is the supply of 
nitrogen that fertilizer producers 
worry about most. 

"We think nitrogen particularly will 
be short," says Gerdld Brown of 
' Farmland Industries, a big farm 
cooperative headquartered in Kansas 
City. Mo. 



Joint Soviet-Texan project 
may yield new source 


. . . bagged and headed for the farmer 


Mr. Wheeler expects a shortfall of 
1.6 million tons of ammonia, the chief 
source of nitrogen. 

“Nitrogen is short because of the 
inability of nitrogen plants to go full 
blast due to natural-gas curtailments 
and the fact that farmers are planting . 
crops which are heavy nitrogen users, 
especially corn,” Mr. Wheeler says. 


Potash supplies easing 

“I see no indication farmers are 
holding out acreage to push up prices, 
as some in the Midwest have threat- 
ened to do, " he adds. 

Supplies of potash are easing be- 
cause a longshoremen’s strike in 
Vancouver is diverting some Cana- 
dian supplies to the U.S. Much of the 
potash used by U.S. farmers comes 
from Saskatchewan, where the gov- 
ernment strictly controls production. 

Phosphate supplies will be “snug,” 
with same spot shortages, according 
to Mr. Wheeler. 

There is- still a big element of 


uncertainty in aH this, because no- 
body really knows how much all those 
fanners now looking speculatively at 
their fields will decide to plant and 
how much fertilizer they will buy to 
Increase their yield. 

Only the planting season, which will 
be in full swing by mid- April, will 
provide the answers . 

On the nonfarm uses of fertilizer, 
industry spokesmen are especially 
careful to make their views dear. 
Persons concerned with the agonizing 
dilemma of hunger in underdeveloped 
nations have suggested that if Amer- 
icans cut back on fertilizer use for 
green grass and other nonfood pur- 
poses, more would be available for 
the needy. 

“This would not be helpful unless 
there is some way to make such 
material available to other coun- 
tries,” says Mr. Collins. "The coun- 
tries are not able to pay for it 
themselves; the U.S. would have to do 
it So far, no one has stepped forward 
with a large plan to do that ’ 



Japanese banks lending 

Tokyo 

The Bank of Japan disclosed today 
quantitative controls for^commerdal 
bank lending in the second quarter of 
1975, allowing a substantial net in- 
crease in such activity for the first 
time in more than a year. 

The central bank said the nation’s 
13 major city banks will be allowed to 
boost their lendings 12.7 percent in the 
Aprll-Jime period from the net in- 
crease permitted a year earlier. 

The central bank allowed the city 
banks to increase new lending about 
5.4 percent in the 1975 first quarter 
after forcing declines ranging up to 37 
percent in the size of new lending 
throughout 1974. 

Pittsburgh pollution suit 

Pittsburgh 

A citizens environmentalist group, 
has filed a federal court suit against 


Jones & Laughlin Steel and its mid- 
city Pittsburgh Works. 

The Group Against Smog and Pollu- 
tion (GASP) charged that local and 
federal agencies have not enforced 
existing laws, - 

The GASP suit charges J & L with 
violating the federal Clean Air Act at 
its plant along the Monongahela 
River. It also asks the court to force 
the company to comply with Alleg- 
heny County air pollution rules. 


Bank fails in Houston 

Houston 

The Franklin Bank of Houston has 
been declared insolvent by its direc- 
tors. 

A spokesman for the Federal De-- 
posit Insurance Corporation said 
about 95 percent of the deposits are ' 
insured or secured. 

Charles -Pickett, FDIC regional 
counsel, said deposit records are ' 


being verified and "we could be ready 
forpayoff as early as Thursday.” • 

A news release Monday said direc- 
tors had determined the bank “is 
■currently insolvent and Its .capital 
impaired.” 

Indonesian firm in debt 

; Jakarta, Indonesia, 
The government of Indonesia has 
taken charge of the finances of P. T. 
Pertamina, the country's state-owned 
oil company, as -a result of business 
difficulties, Mining Minister Moham- 
mad Sadll said. 

The Far Eastern Economic .Review 
said the Indonesian Government lias 
instructed Pertamina to repay rather 
than to roll over all. external short- 
term debt coming due in the- near 
fixture. It said Bank Indonesia, the 
central bank, has earmarked $650 
-minion presumably from the coun- 
try's official reserveto ' ensure that 
such repayments win be possible. 


By Aline WODnxr 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Dallas 

From the Soviet Union comes the 
possibility of a new source of energy. 

A Texas power company has signed 
a contract to use a Soviet method of 
coal gasification In the lignite depos- 
its of east Texas. 

The contract was signed in Moscow 
recently and was announced both 
here and In that city. A total of $2 
million will be paid to the Soviet 
Government for technical expertise in 
developing the energy f ro m low-grade 
coal. 

Secret negotiations started last No- 
vember between officials of the Soviet 
Union and the Texas Utilities Com- 
pany, P. G. Brittain, president of 
Texas Utilities Service. Inc., said. 

Two Soviet scientists, described as 
the foremost experts on the process, 
visited the east Texas coalfields In 
February and found technical condi- 
tions here similar to their own. 

Pilot project 

A pilot project is being established 
in Fairfield, Texas. If it succeeds, 
royalties will be paid to the Soviet 
Government, and other pilot stations 
will be established on the line of 
lignite deposits that slashes Texas 
from the Mexican border at El Paso 
to the Louisiana state line. 

The system will not replace strip 
mining of coal near the surface, but 
will be used for coal deeper than 150 
feet, a level where conventional min- 
ing becomes uneconomical. 

"I do hot see this as the panacea for 
our fuel situation,” Mr. Brittain told 
reporters. "I am not sure it is appli- 
cable to all Texas lignite. If we are to 
achieve independence we must de- 
velop other fuel sources including 
nuclear. and other coal resources." 


Having visited Soviet plants, Mr. 
Brittain thinks the new system will 
not harm the environment. "But.stis 
something that will have to be in- 
vestigated.'' he says. 

While the Soviets contended there 
are no environmental problems in- 
volved in their underground gasifica- 
tion of deep lignite deposits, their 
definition of what is environmentally 
clean may be different from the L'.S. 
one. 

No visible evidence 
Having seen Soviet, sites where the 
process is used, Mr. .Brittain says 
there is no visible evidence of subsi- 
dence (caving in of the Earth's sur- 
face.!: again, this is something that 
wiU be determined at foe test site. 

The coal deposits are burned in 
place and the gas produced is used to 
drive electrical generators. A residue 
found In foe gas will have to be 
removed, another area that will have 
to be investigated. 

"We expect it to be very clean." 
says Mr. Brittain, adding that Soviet 
scientists and technicians will work 
on foe pilot project .£ the Texans 
encounter any difficulty. He esti- 
mates the economic feasibility of the 
project can not be established in less 
than 18 months. 

Cxnmnerical use 
The heating value of the gas is 
expected to be too low for business or 
residential use. but Texas Utilities 
Service Is trying to determine if the 
gas could be used as power plant fuel. 
It has been used commercially since 
the 1950s in one small area of south- 
west Russia. 

The company will have the rights to 
the process in the United States and. If 
successful, will sell it to other power 
companies that In turn will pay 
royalties to the Soviet Union. 


Caribbean merchant fleet looms 
as possibility by end of 1975 


By C. Conrad Manley 
Special to . 

The Christian Science Monitor '• 
Mexico C8ty 

Organization of a Caribbean mer- 
chant fleet to transport both general 
cargo and passengers, is seen, as a 
practical certainty by the end of this 
year by Mexico’s emissary to the 
other countries of the region. . 

VIce-Adm. Ricardo GhazaxoLaxa. of 
the Mexican Navy said that the 
proposal advanced by Presldait Ecfa- 
everria for the formation of a multi- 
national fleet of passenger cargo 
ships to serve countries of the. Carib- 
bean area has been approved In 
principle by all of the countries he has 
visited. 

He reported that a meeting of 
specialists will be held here in April to 
discuss such matters as the- nomber 
and types of ships required for the 
regional service, their schedules and 
tariffs, ports of call, capital in-, 
vestment needed, type of organization 
and officers, and other detailspfthe 
plan. i. 

Another conference on tbfr 
lsterial level to formally adopt the 
proposal probably will be hehUnJune 1 
In San Jtefe, Costa Rica, he safaT - ^ 

Admiral Chazaro Lara ^turned 


recently from visits to Colombia. El 
Salvador, Panama, Nicaragua, 
Guatemala, and Honduras for the 
purpose of presenting official in- 
vitations to foosecountries to partici- 
pate in foe regional maritime service. 
In all of them, he said, the proposal of 
President ;Bh4ieverria was received 
wlthOT&Osiasm. 

Eariier.other countries of foe area 
were visited for the same purpose. 
: among 'them. Cuba', Costa- Rica,! <!&• 
raaic&i. Venezuela. H ai ti , the Domini- 
T^prfiHc. Guyana. Grenada. Bar- 

badoe.a^Trinldad'Tctogo. 

Such ufleet devoted to the maritime 
.iranspotteOMpf goods between coun- 
tries bordering on the Caribbean Sea 
Is urgratiFTwedtd,. Admiral Ghazaro 
Lara , said* because those copp* 1,1 ® 8 
are payhigsome ^ of ;tt»: highest ocean 
fraigW OSes the world, totaling 
. Bjqjrtnrfmatdy SSA » million pesos 
($2 MPtonl f»r^»hy for the service. 

- Su^ ewJridtant charges, he contin- 
ued, Cotiaft^^ brake on foe Carib- 
bean cwmttiea’effortetoe^and their 

V in additiefiv the admiral declared, 
schefoites .of ragular wwld shipping 
lines are irregular, and frequently 
vessels are ^ a^ellable when they 
are-needed for- exports by the coun- 
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‘Million Moves Murphy : 


sports 

rockets into basketball stardom with Houston 


By Ross AtUn 
Sports writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

It doesn’t seem possible that a man 
ily 5ft. ICin. tall could survive in the 
gh-rlse jungle known ~as the Na- 
jnal Basketball Assodatloa But 
alvin Murphy of the Houston Rock- 
3 has, and for many fans his success 
a continuing source of amazement 
A handful of seven-footers now 
emulate the NBA, but Murphy is the 
ily player keeping the sub-six-footer 
'em becoming extinct 
He is three inches shorter than 

frnsas City -Omaha guard Nate 
xchlbald, who has been nicknamed 
jny at 6 ft. lln. He also is probably the. 
iortest NBA performer since Slater 


Martin played for the 

Lakers and St Louis Hawks ' during 

the f Martin was also &-10.') 

Motheiris taller 

Sven Calvin's mothep is taller. She 
played alongside six sifters and ten- 
nis. great Althea. Gibson - on. tte _ old 
Bomberettes women’s basketball 
team. • .,5 

Of cotifee, Murphy has never been 
one to let a lack of physical stature 
stairi ..in bis way. Throughout his 
career he' has simply conCCTtritpd dh 
maximising his strengths, which are 
shooting. ball-hantmng. and speed. • 

Yet because of his size, most pro 
clubs felt -he would be. a defensive 
liability.'— easy to shoot over and easy J 
to muscle under the' basket As ' a 


result, he was the only college All- 
America (Niagara University) not 
picked in the first round of the 1970 
NBAdraft 

•The alight had to hurt a player who 
.had been one of the top scorers in 
.college basketball history with an 
average of 88.1 points per game. • 

Eyed Magicians 

- In fact Murphy was tempted to sign 
with Marques Haynes and his Harlem 
Magicians, but eventually was talked 
. into trying the NBA by ‘mills Reed of 
'■ the New York Knicks . 

(The Magicians knew that Calvin 
was an excellent showman as well as 
a fine basketball player. He placed 
second at an international baton twirl - 
in g competition at the 1970 New York 


World’s Fair and was the show twlrier 
at the Buffalo Bills 1 pro football 
. games during college.) 

Since coming into the league Calvin 
-has seen ample playing time. Only 
during the 1972-73 season- did he 
become disgruntled, and then not 
because he wasn’t starting, but be- 
cause Coach Tex Winter left him on 
the bench so long. 

^ Johnny Egan, Winter's successor, 
Showed enough confidence in Calvin 
- last season to play him more than any 
other Houston player except 6-8 Rudy 
Tomjanovlch, Murphy’s roommate 
■ and close friend. 

" The generous playing time brought 
results. No guard In the league placed 
as high in as many statistical cat- 
egories. The little booster Rocket was 


Power gone, Expos turn to pitching, defense 


By Phil Elderkin 

Daytona Beach, Fla. 

There is youth and hope on the 
1975 edition of the Montreal 
Expos, even though they traded 
away most of their hitting power 
during the off season. 

Gone are outfielder Ken Single- 
ton, who set three club offensive 
records and team. RBI leader 
Willie Davis, who was always 
around the .300 mark. Between 
them they drove 163 of their 
teammates across the plate last 
season. Also cut loose were old- 
time Montreal favorites Ron Hunt 
and Ron Fairly. 

What the Expos are doing is 
opening the door for a ton of ldd- 


Change of pace 


talent that they think is ready for 
the major leagues. Not all of those 
youngsters have to make it big for 
Montreal to improve on last 
year’s 79-82 record, but most 
baseball experts consider the 
move a rather large gamble. 

Presently Manager Gene 
Mauch is set only at first base 
(Mike Jorgensen); shortstop 
(Tim Foil); left field (Bob 
Bailey); and catcher (Barry 
Foote). Second base Is open. 


Third base is' open. And so is two 
thirds-of the outfield. ' 

Rookie Pete Mackanln, who hit 
-291 last year at Spokane. is trying 
to chase- Larry Lintz off seeoud 
base: Lintz is not much of a hitter, 
but when he does get on .base he 
can upset a rival pitcher almost 
as much as Lou Brock,' Larry 
stole 50 bases in 57 attempts in 
1974 ancf also delivered 23 sacri- 
flee bunts. 

But Mackanln is coming off two 
strong years. in the Pacific Coast 
League and has a lot more power 
than Lintz. Pete also has the 
reputation of being able to play 
second, third or short. In. fact, 
Mauch is giving him a look at 
third base along with rookies 
Larry Parrish and Gary Carter, 
who hustles like Pete Rose. 

Carter : ls really a catcher and 
would prefer to play there.' But 
with Foote available, Gary is 
being forced to look elsewhere for 
a starting job. He could play third 
base or he could be. moved per- 
manently, into the outfield. He had 
23 home runs and 83 RBIs with 
Memphis last year and is only 20 
years old. . 

Bob Bailey, a strong RBI man, 
seems set in left field- And if 
Carter plays right, that means a 
battle for toe centerfield position 
from among Rich Coggins, -Pepe 


Mangual and Jerry White. Cog- 
gins, although he had a mediocre 
season last year with Baltimore, 
hit .810 for toe Orloles in 1973 and 
Mauch likes his speed'. But Man- 
gual and White, also have wgnged 
feet. 



Dave McNally 


* Pitching may eventually turn 
but to be the Expos’ strongest 
department Mauch Is set there 
wlto a five-man rotation of Dave 
McNally, Steve Rogers, Steve 
Benko,. Dennis Blair; and Ernie 
McNally. 


McNally, although he has not 
been a 20-game winner since 1971, 
nevertheless won eight of his final 
10 decisions with Baltimore last 
year for an overall mark of 16-10. 
Mauch has always wanted a qual- 
ity lefthander and he certainly got 
one In Dave. - - 

AAA 

Woody Fryman and newcomer 
Don Stanhouse, who was with toe 
Texas Rangers part of last sea- 
son, are also available as spot 
starters. Gene also has great 
confidence in his three-man bull- 
pen headed by Chuck Taylor, 

' John Montague, and Dale Mur- 
ray- 

S "Our emphasis this year will 
; center on the further devel- 
opment of our top young play- 
ers,” said general manager Jim 
..Fanning. "We know there are 
rgding to be some mistakes. We 
'have too many new people who 
don't know one another well 
enough yettn the field. . 

“But we have toe basics — 

- meaning speed, pitching and de- 
•v fense. And once we get settled, I 
l4btok our run production will take 
'^pa^eofit8eif. , ’ 

It is possible that Mauch may 
start toe season with a team 
whose oldest regular will be only 
26. That is, with toe exception of 
. bis pitcher. 


second in assists (7.4 per game); 
fourth in field goal percentage (.522) ; 
-sixth in free throw percentage (.868); 
11th in steals (1.94 per game); and 
20th in scoring (20.4 points per game). 

He can compensate 

Exceptional jumping ability and 
quickness make Calvin's shots diffi- 
cult to block. (In college he was called 
for goaltending on several occasions. ) 

Teammate Mike Newlin, one of the 
NBA’s best defensive players, con- 
fessed recently in the Houston Chron- 
icle that he hasn’t learned to cope 
with "Million Moves Murphy” In 
practice. "I've been playing against 
Murph In workouts for four years,” 
Newlin wrote, "and it seems that by 
now I'd have some secrets to guard- 
ing him. It's embarrassing to say I 
•haven’t” 

As for Murphy’s defense, Newlin 
adds that “only one time in 10 will 
another team be able to capitalize on 
Calvin’s shortness. Five times they 
will either be forced into a turnover or 
wind up farther from the basket than 
where they started.” 

Murphy still gets burned occasion- 
ally, but on the whole he says he's 
“gettin’ respect on defense. Not as 
mazy players are taking me low 
(under the basket) , and because I can 
last longer, I have an advantage down 
the stretch.” 

Strength,. aggressiveness, and cour- 
age have also helped Calvin com- 
pensate for his lack of height. He 
never shys from contact, even when It 
means mixing it up with a much 
bigger player. Dale SChlueter, 6-10 
and 235 pounds, once was stung by a 
Murphy haymaker in a short-lived 
scrap. 

But Calvin is not one to carry a chip 
on his shoulder. He is a personable 
guy and a devoted family man who 
puts his basketball career in. per- 
spective. “I’m only going to be a 
basketball player far a few years. I’ve 
gotta be a human being for a long 
time.” 

Calvin is a favorite in Houston, 
particularly of the young fans. He Is 
always one of toe first players re- 
quested for public appearances. 

When one store ran a promotion 
recently in which a youngster was 
picked each week to be a “Rockets' 
Pal for ■ a Night,” nine of the 12 
winners asked to have their picture 
taken with Murphy. Apparently the 
little guys stick together. 
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Calvin Murphy 


Quote... 

All, proud restaurateur 

"It’s not going to be a greasy 
spoon,’* said world heavyweight 
champion Muhammad All in an- 
nouncing plans to enter the restaurant 
business. He plans to invest $60,000 in 
a Gary, Ind., restaurant. ■ 

"It’s going to be a beautiful place," 
said All, "so beautiful that you will 
have to wipe your feet before you 
come in.” 


EMPLOYMENT 


EDUCATORS WANTED 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


HELP WANTED 


REAL ESTATEj 


RENTALS 


□ 


VACATION 
ACCOMMODATIONS 


POSITION ANNOUNCEMENT 
DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF PUBUC AND ENVIRONMENTAL AFFAIRS 

TbrOraon of Public and Environmental Afters of Indiana University Nonhwaat Gary, 
.total* Is seeking applicants for the position of Director of the Division of Public end En- 
"rwosntol Affairs 

The OMtton s an interdisciplinary educations! unit of Indiana University Northwest and 
Ae School o! Pubic and Environmental Affairs of the Indiana University system engaged 
v toe assessment of public pokey and the undergraduate ana graduate education of 
Jhosa preparing for or engaged to careers In public affairs. 

Appfccants snomo have a I seminal degree m an area related to public afters. Applicants 
should have taso attained a level of scholarly accomplishments (publications) com- 
mansuraie wth the academic leadership of ■ graduate professional school. Salary is 
competitive. 

The Director wM have me reeponsdulfty for ... 

1 developing and admltostenng of graduate and undergraduate pro- 
grams in Dubfcc and environmental affairs: 

a. wonting with and developing effective relationships with other Dlufe .- 
siom of Indiana University Northwest and the School of Public and Envi- 
ronmental Afters within trie Indiana University system: 

3 working with and developing effective relationships with various pub- 
lic and private institutions, groups, and leaders in Northwest tot* an a; 

4. teaching (when feasible) courses wttmn the Division: 

S providing overall academic, professional, and admJnisthilive lead- 
ership lor me Dmuon - - - 

Complete resumes. curncuhJi* vitae references, and Inquiries for more detailed bifor- 
nation should be suptwtea by May 1. 1975. Preference will be given to candidate* who 
an be appointed at the associate or full proiessor level. 

Dr. Leslie?. Singer 

Search and Screen Committee tor Director 
Division al Public and Environmental Affairs 
indtana University Northwest 
3400 Broadway, Gary. Indiana 46408 
(210) 887-0 lit. Ext 471 


LAW FACULTY 

The University of Arkansas at Little Rock Law 
■ School is seeking full-time faculty members. Ex- 
pected to include some evening teaching. Salaiy 
; and rank commensurate with experience. UALR is 
| an equal opportunity employer. Send resume to 
Arthur Murphey, Faculty Recruitment Committee, 
Law School, 400 West Markham, Little Rock, Aiv 
tensas 72201 . 


„ CLAIRBOURN SCHOOL 

n Gabriel, CaW. Providing education 
an atmosphere in harmony with 
nslian Science We're seeking 
tor the following assignments 
school year 1975-76. (1) Grades 
' og. General Science. Algebra. Geo* 
^ (2) Grade 6 (must have English 
3 Math background) (3) Grades 7 to 
English-Social Studies {«) Music 
, "ados 1 to 7). Calif, teaching cre- 
itiai and/or experience preferred, 
'appheatton cal!: (213) 286-3108. __ _ 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


waihon avail, n.y.-n.j.-ct. 

3r responsible Married man to care 
Person needing supervision, com- 
'fonshtp. or -just plain love. W1H 
* cook,. read, travel. Bus. exp. Sal. 
*■ P.O. Box 311. New York. NY 
43 or phone (212) 925-8046 aft. 8 


cwtect PTONC LGE. A/E 
i formerly, et pres. pvt. practice, 
kfid Ige. projects, seeks position, 
Inershtp. NatL reg. Lowed Brody. 
I Winthrop Pt., Englewood. NJ 
*31. (201) 568-4621. 


TROrr OR SUBURBS. TAKING 
vacation?*? Mature, responsible 
nan' writ give good ears to your 
_ne and/or pets. Fair rates charged- 
erances tumahed, Catt 557-54 SB. 


WANTED 


“SWEET REDFIELD BAND” 

■fttf* Band with a Big Band Sound, 
ddings. Parties, Conventions Drams 
’tono, for fees auditions call Bruca 
12)251-1830(8).) 


Shift supervisor of Christian Sci- 
ence nurses. Active member of 
nursing management. Assisting In 
developing team concept of nurs- 
ing. Long-time experience not re- 
quired. 36 single room occupancy. 
Pleasant housing and working con- 
ditions nearby to Washington. D.C. 

Write or' telephone collect 

Mrs. Marzae Ritchie 

Director at Nursing . 

Lynn. House 
of Potomac Valley, Inc. 

4400 W. Braddock Road 
Alexandria, -VA 22304 
(703)548-8066 

Accredtetf by Tho DspsrtnMfrf 
of Cara ot 7 ha uottmr Church 


SALES/ 

APPLICATION 

ENGINEER 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HARDWARE STORE-THE LAST 

oW fashioned Hardware Store In Or- 
ange County, Southern Calif. A very 
nice business. Owner selling because 
of retirement. (714) 737-8370- 


OPPORTUNITY FOR ENTERING THE 

fast growing Kitchen Cabinet business. 
Stocking Distributors wanted tor a 
modular One of highly styled Oak 
Kitchen Cabinets. Can or write Valley 
Kitchens. Inc., 123 W. Main St. Left 
non, OH 45036. Pit. (513)241-4800. 


BE A SUCCESSFUL WRITER MAkE 
510,000 a yr. & more- Sure-fire system 
to (jet articles pubfehed In nafl maga- 
zines. Send for information. Hartley. 
Dept 2. 5020 Winding Way, Sacra- 
mento. CA 95841. 


MAIL ORDER IMPORT/EXPORT 
Home Business. Spare /full time. Big 
profits. World famous importer guides 
you. For FREE BOOK write Meflinger, 
Dept. A133B. 6100 variety- Woodland 
Hite. CA 91364. ■ 


EARTHWORMS! GOOD PAYING 
home business. Free information, a&s 
E arthworms. Inc. 18536. Saratoga 
Road. Los Gatos. CA 95030. Tel.; (408) 
’54-0035. ' 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN NURSING 

Age is no factor -and your earnings 
completely pay for tuition and Hvlng ex- 
penses while training, leaving about 
Si 00-00 par month for personal spend- 
ing and taxes. The Ten acre School of. 
Christian Science Nursing is. one ‘ of 
three accredited by the Dept, of Cara 
of The Mother Church. For information 
on nurses training or other employ- 
ment opportunities at Tenacre write, or 
can TENACRE (609) 921-8900. P.O. 
Box 632, Princeton, NJ 08540. 


CHfSSTWN SCIENCE GRADUATE NURSES: 
Live in . Lovely Lake County while 
senring at HW Top Sanatorium. Afeo 
openings for training as Nurses’ Aides. 
Live on or off premises. Write or call 

for detafls. Superintendent, HILL top 
SANATORIUM. P.O. Box 87. Lake 
Bluff, IL 60044, or call collect (312) 
295-1550. 


FULL/PART TIME EXPT) SECT, 
or competent clerical worker to- .take 
dictation, type, file, Pen Wise. ofL.opp. 
Grand Ctl. Sta. EL C. KJumpp. Ecco 
Business Systems,' 50 E. 42 St. NYC 


10017 or 


6823244. 


HIGH OAKS SANATORIUM - 

needs graduate Christian Science 
.nurse. May.Uve In. Call collect Superin- 
tendent of Nursing (215) . 438-7200. 


m m; 


EVERGREEN, COL. - 4 WOODED NEWTON HIGHLANDS, FURN./UN- 
acres Forest HU. Gorgeous view-lake, fom. 3rd fl. apt in prfv. home. 1 bdrm.. 
dam-Mt Evans. Water, Nat gas, sewer Bvrm_ bath, Mt AM utils. 5200 /mo. Ma- 
adjacent to property. Secluded, yet 5 hire parson pref. Ref. req. Avail, imm. 
nrin. walk to town. 520,000. Owner. (B17) 332-9069/244-1296. After 5 p.m. 
Eves. (80S) 688-3133. 


CARSON CITY, NEVADA 

Ruth Morrison, JERRY. MARTIN 
REALTY, 1502 N. Carson St. £3. 
Phone 882-3882. Eve. 882-0755. Rast- 
denttal-Ranches-CommarciBL 



HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATIONS 


HAWAII FURNISHED STUDIO FOR 
summer. Nr. Unlv., Ideal tar sum. ses- 
sion. Avail. June 1-Aug. 15. Rflfr. hot 
plate, shr. bath w/adj. apt. Si40/mo. 
Inc. ph. & util. K. Barman, 3021 Oahu 
Hon. HI 98622. 


MIDWEST 



SAN DIEGO - SIXTH CHURCH 
of Christ Scientist Annual auditions 
for regular and substitute organist and 
soloist to be held in. Apr! Contact 
Clerk in writing, 2340 Chatsworth, CA 
92106. 


PERMANENT A SUBST. SOLOISTS 
& BUbsL. organists tar First Church ot 
Christ Scientist. Naperville, Iff. Please 
send Info- to Craig Evans, 113 Queeris- 
-wood, Bolingbrook.- 1 L 60439- ' 


' REGULAR ORGANIST 

Please apply to First -Church of Christ. 
Scientist 1114 Pickens Street, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina 29201 or call (803) 
771-8287. ... 


REAL ESTATE 


NORTHERN WtS. VACATION HAVEN. 
Log cabin. 20 acres wooded. 450 ft. 
lake - frontage. Approx. 17 miles from 
Iron Mt Mich. $32,000. (414) 231-9042. 
E. Abraham. 2910 W. 4lh St Rd. Osh- 
kosh. Wl 54901. 


NEW ENGLAND 


BRAINTREE - ATTRACTIVE 8 

room split-entry ranch. IK baths, 2 
fireplaces, large wooded lot top loca- 
tion. Mid forties. (617) 843-5088. 
(Mass.) 




FAMILY OF 4 SEEKS HOME FOR 
rent or to care for ki So. Cal If. on tem- 
porary or permanent basis. (213) 783- 
3606 weekdays after 6 p.m. t_ Harding, 
12642 Collins St., No. Hollywood. CA 
91807. 


CONDOMINIUMS TO LET 


PALM SPRINGS, CALIF. 1 BED- 
room condo., sleeps four. Week, 
month, or longer. Sunrise Country 
Ctub, golf, Iannis completely furnished, 
maid avaflabie. (714) 552-7013 collect 
after 6.-00. 


ROOMS TO LET 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Home away from home,, cozy room 
near Christian Science Center. Bath 
and shower. Kitchen privileges- Call 
17) 267-6479. 


ALPHABETICAL 

LISTING 



MARTHAS 
on -beaut middle rd— 15% acres at 
55900/acre. Also 3 acres in scenic 
LAMBERT COVE. Indian H0J- area. 
Cash- or terms of 6%% interest For 
buyer Info, write owner P.O. Box 391, 
MA 02173. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 



CALIFORNIA 


EXCEPTIONAL 2 BDRM. 'MOBILE 

home. - quality '• w/w. . carpets, dbL 
drapes, patio professionally . land- 
scaped, large lattice encL porch in de- 
sirable BayBide VMage, Newport 
Beach, CaL, pools, private beach, boat 
SlpS. $15,000. Cell (714) .494-1655 or 
(714) 875-3969. Owner, Space 208 T re- 
in ont Dr. 



TARZAN^CINO-WDODLAND HILLS 

or Rod MacDonald. Shamrock 
, 5521 Reseda Bhrd. r Tarzana. 

CALIFORNIA ' WOMAN WTO SOCIAL- ™ 9i356 - ^ P*ase ^ 0811(21^^81^516, 
security to share leisure world home in 
exchange for Dghl duties as compan- 
ion. Must drive? (71 4) 830-5689 or write 
223 H Awe. Majorca, Laguna HHls. CA 


BETHESDA, MARYLAND 

HOMF/OFnCE opportunity In the 
heart of downtown Bsthesda. Charm- 
ing home ptue extensive ■offices tar 
professional use. Truly outstanding lo- 
cation. Present owner wfll assfau-wfth fi- 
nancing. Cal Ceri Croyder for delate 
(evenings (301) 424-5754). CROYDER- 
IRVJN -REALTY— Realtors. (301) 530- 


WADING RIVER, LI., NEW YORK. 
Charm. 4-rm. bungalow, 80x100 
tandsepd. tot Heating, own wefl, beach 
rights, gar.,- patio, low taxes. 525,000. 
Owner: (212) 762-27 93'or Box Y-2, 588 
5ttl Ave., N.Y.C., NY 10036. 





Up! 



FLORENCE SIMPSON. REALTOR 

“Personalized Reef Estate Service in 
the Pacific Palisades since 1946.".859 
Swartfimore, Pacific Palisades. Tel. 
GL 4-5531. - 


HAWAII 


MAUI, HAWAII. • 

5H grassy boms. Tree lined ocem 
view subdivision. 5140,000. D. Wood- 
bum, RR 1, Bax 563-C Makewao. 

Maui, HI 96768. " 




122 PLUS ACRES PftESTI- 

gious Montgomery Co. (LaytorwriBe) 
20' mL from cntir./Wash. D.C. 
53200/acre. Mrs- Tamzsrian. 7401 Per- 
sfmmdn .Tree Lane, Betheeda, md 
20034 (301)365-0071. 


NORTHWEST 



THINK OF MONITOR 
FIRST ADVERTISERS 


. ANTIQUES WANTED 


COLLECTOR SEEKS DEFUNCT RAtL- 
road & Mining Slock Certificates. One 
or heaps! Poor/Moody RR Manuals 
too. Try me! Quick replies. Greenawalt; 
9239- Da AdaJena. Rosemead, CA 
91770. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


.. COMPOSER 

of lyrics and music tar new recordings. 
TV. musicals, cineramas. DREW CASE 
DeHEER, 2009 Regency Tower. 333 
NW 5th. Okla. City, OK 73102. (405) 
232-7762. 


SSMAK1NG 


LARGE FURNISHED ROOM. AVAIL 
April 5. 2nd. floor, private lavatory, kit 
privileges. Prtv. parking avail. Rets, 
wished. Non-smoker. Near trans- 
617)5663172. (Mass.) 


ROOMS FOR TOURISTS 


COMING TO BOSTON? GUESTS. OLD 
N. E. Tourist Home. AH rooms A/C. 
59.90 Single. $12.90 Double. N. E. 
Hospitality. Real Guest Home, 428 
Main St, Waltham. Mess. (617) 893- 
9401. 


HOUSES TO LET 


EAST LANSING. OWNERSHIP CARE 
desired tar 2 bedrm. house nr. Univer- 
sity. Comp. fum. 5250/ mo. AvaB. Apr. 
1 or 15. Can (517) 351-0067. eves. 5-7 
'p.m. Box J-32, One Norway St., Bos- 
ton, MA 02115. 


SUMMER RENTALS 


BELLPORT, LONG ISLAND, N.Y, 
Spacious home In charming South 
Shore community. Walk to shops, li- 
brary, . village dock with Yacht Club, 
ocean , leny; golf, tennis, summer 
theatre; House has large living, doling, 
screened porch; 2 fireplaces. 5 bed- 
rooms. 3 baths. Completely furnished. 
(516)286-1046. 


PLEASANT POINT, CUSHING. MAINE 
Charming log-deck quiet Ideal lor 
couple. Comp, fum., Frank/In t/p. 
Wood $ utte. provided. Prlv. Shore. 
Avail. June, Aug. 8 Sept. 5350/ mo. C. 
P.' Dodge Jr.. Cushing, ME 04563. 
354-2394. 


CARMEL, CAL NEW PINE 

paneled adorable cottages, F/ps. 1 
bedrm.. sm. den, stove & ref. 5350/mo. 
Box J-33, One Norway St. Boston.-MA 
02115; 


NAPLES, FLA. LUXURY BEACH 

front condominium. Available after 
April 6th. 2 bedrooms, 2 baths. Pool & 
private beach, color TV. Accommo- 
dates 4 adults. For brochure — call Tim 
Fisher Realtors (813) 261-3927 (Fla.) 


- RANGELY, MAINE 

Completely fum. lovely okl fashion cot- 
tage on taka Lg. -flying room w/fp., 
dining room, bedrm. w/fp„ modern 
kitchen w/cDshwesher downstairs. 3 
bedims., bath upstairs.- Fumace ht. 
Lovely grounds, docks, sate swimming 
area. Nr. town, tennis 8 golf f acuities. 
Could ecoom, 2 Jamil tes. June 28 to 


WASHINGTON. D.C, - 
designing and making done efficiently. 
Also creative ro-cycbng ot your tired 
clothes. For appointments 
331-7985. 


FURNITURE WANTED 



HOMES WITH ATTENTION 


HOLLY SCHAFFER’S 

Retreat for Elderly Christian Scientists. 
Inspirational View of Hilts and Coun- 
tryside. Individual Attention. Phone 
(714) 639-0672. 12621 Clrcula Pan- 
orama, Santa Ana. Calif. 


HAVENHURST. A NURSING HOME 
for Christian Scientists. Various Acco- 
modations Avaflable. 1831 San Marino 
St„ Oxnard. CA 93030. Telephone 
(805)483-3214. 


NURSING SERVICE 


VISITING NURSE SERVICE 

For Christian Scientists In Greater Chi- 
cago area. Serving Chicago and South 
and West suburbs. Phone 383-2322. 


PAINTING AND DECORATING 


JOHN E. LEWIS - 876-7318 
Painting— Paper-hanging— Fine work. 

Expert color coordination— Matching. 
Los Angeles. . Calif. Lie. 212820-C33. 


FRED J. YOUNG - 472-3743 

Painting and paperhanging Residential 
and churcnes Los Angeles and San 
Fernando Valtey. (2t3) 473-1 730. 


ROOMS FOR TOURISTS 


SCHMIDT MUSIC COMPANY - LOW- 
rey and Yamaha Organs. Steinway. 
Yamaha, and Lowrey Pianos. 1907 N. 
Main, Santa Ana... Calif. 547-6058. Es- 
tablished 1914. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


STEiNWAY UPRIGHT PIANO 

77 years old. Good condition, maho- 
gany case lair. Can 8-9:30 a.m. or eve- 
nings (617) 547-3670. (Mass.) 


WANTED TO BUY 


OLD FURNITURE-DESKS,' CHAIRS 
Tables, Bookcases, Antiques. China, 
Glass. Rugs. All cash. 4072 Piedmont 
Ave.. Oakland, CaW. (415) 654-2999 or 
658-8911. 


ORIENTAL RUGS WANTED-USED 
Courteous European will buy your used 
Persian A Oriental rugs & will pay 
cash. For example 9x12 Sarouk S70Q. 
9x12 Kashan SI ,500. 9x12 Kerman- 
shah 51 .500, 6x4 Antique Silk 53,000, 
9x12 Antique Silk 59,500. Also any 
other sizes you may have. Please cell 
collect day or night (213) 874-2842 or 
write John Martin, 8168 Mefrose Ave.. 
-os Angeles. CA 90046. 


BRITISH ISLES— AFRICA 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


SUNDQUIST, WINTERROTH & FIRTH 

Commercial. Home Owners, Auto, Life. 
900 E. KateHa Ave. Orange, CaDfomla 
(714) 633-3871. From Beech area 542- 
3043. 


LIFE INCOME PROTECTION. SPE- 
ciai Program for Students of Christian 
Science. Edward Basket! — Combined 
Insurance Company of America, 3585 
East Imperial Highway. Lynwood, Cal- 
ifornia 90262. (213) 636-2191. 


MISCELLANEOUS 



ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 


HOME AND UNPAID OCCUPATION 
(rahaMftation) temporarily required 
adult male. Possible gardening. Further 
details CSM GO. 4 Grosvenor Place, 
London SW1X 7JH. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATIONS 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT FULLY 
furnished holiday flat to let weefdy 
April-October (exe. Aug.) Apply Secre- 
tary. Ling holm, Keswick. Cumbria. (Tel: 
Keswick 72003). S.A.E. please. 


SUE OF WIGHT. BUNGALOW TO 
-et to steep five persons. Write to F. E. 
Bridges. Everaley Cottage, Galley 
Lane, Brighstone, Isle of Wight P03Q 
4BT. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

BUSt MESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL AND 
private organizations wishing to invest 
or be represented in Southern Africa 
are Invited to place their enquiries with 
George Marm & Associates, Consuttore 
to industry and commerce, P.O. Box 
Town. South Africa, 8000. 
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E A. SPRY and CO., Inc. 

Moving — Storage — Packing — Office 
Moving — Shipping. Agents tar. Whea- 
ton Van Lines. Inc., 6- Howard Street, 
Roxbury, Mass. GA 7-0422. Local and 
Long Dtstewme. 
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Should scientists uncork this genie? 


The technology of people control 


By Barbara Tarmenbaam 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Portland, Ore. 

The emergence, in recent years, of 
a technology for controlling people 
raises large moral and ethical ques- 
tions. Who should wield this power? 
j When, if ever, should they use it, and 
! forwhatends? 

; These questions have become de- 
' manding enough for Reed College 
recently to convene a three-day na- 
tional symposium here in which ex- 
perts and laymen could explore them. 

Behavior modification Is no new 
invention; it’s been around since 
before recorded history. But It raises 
special concern now because an 
emerging technology involving brain 
surgery, drugs, and sophisticated 
conditioning promises a new level of 
"scientific" control of human behav- 
ior. 

As Nicholas Wheeler, theoretical 
physicist and associate professor at 
Reed, noted, "We will have to decide 
in perhaps SO to 40 years: What are 
the rights of the state as opposed to 
) the rights of the individual in con- 
; trolling behavior?” 

Present abuses charged 

That problem. already exists, in the 
judgment of psychiatrist Dr. Thomas 
A. Szasz, a fiery champion of Individ- ■ 
ual autonomy. He sees widespread 
abuse of the rights of the individual 
through involuntary behavior modi- 
fication, including use of drugs, sur- 
gery, conditioning, institutionali- 
zation, and even the labeling of a 
patient as "mentally ilL" "To me,” 
he said, "if it [behavior modification] 
is not done voluntarily, it is not a 
treatment I don’t care what the 
technology is.” He also finds the 
medical basis for treatment of mental 
problems to be a false and harmful 


model for setting behavior control 
standards. He distrusts medical eth- 
ics to provide sane, fair guidelines. 

Behavior modification technology 
is not yet very advanced. Harvard 
University’s B. F. Skinner likened it 
to the state of the first electric motors 
w full of unknown effects and not 
ready for widespread application. 

Dr. Skinner, himself, would not ban 
eventual use of such technology. He 
considers behavior modification to be 
crucial to human survival. “We can- 
not continue to consume as we con- 
sume, pollute as we pollute,” he said. 
"This will mean a gigantic change In 
human behavior, and it is a change 
which can only be brought about If we 
understand the ways of controlling 
behavior.” 

Limitations admitted 

However, with the current tech- 
niques, Dr. Skinner acknowledges 
that it is highly unlikely that behavior 
modification would be useful to some- 
one wanting to take over the world. 

Psychosurgery (surgical modi- 
fication of the *braln) to manipulate 
populations "is pretty much fantasy,” 
according to Frank R. Ervin of the 
University of California at Los Ange- 
les. “You need too many people, too 
much equipment,” he said. 

Psychoactive drugs are not likely to 
be of any greater use to a potential 
dictator either. Such drugs do not 
even "cure" the so-called mental 
illnesses for which they are pre- 
scribed. They merely suppress the 
symptoms, according to psychiatrist 
Gerald L. Merman of Harvard Uni- 
versity and Massachusetts General 
Hospital. 

A neuroscientist, Stephen W. Arch 
of Reed College, further explained, 
"We don’t even know yet how the 
brain works.” Obviously, there is still 
time before the refinement of behav- 
ior technology for decisions about who 
Is to control it. 


Hie individual may, in fact, be the 
one and only key to certain kinds of 
control. Even mental patient condi- 
tioning seems to be moving in the 
direction of self-control. Without self- 
control, in which the patient sets his 
or her own goals and rewards (called 
re Inforcers) and evaluates Ids or her 
own progress, behavior modification 
through conditioning tends to be In- 
effective. 

Behavior modification “does not 
control behavior which was not con- 
trolled before ... it brings out and 
identifies these influences’ ' ’ so that 
they can be dealt with and changed, 
Richard Kataev, associate professor 
of psychology at Reed, explained. He 
thinks that, by increasing a person's 
options, behavior modification can be 
a method of bringing about per- 
sonal freedom and autonomy. Never- 
theless abuses do exist* as other 
Speakers pointed out. 

Are we to abandon something with 
great potential for helping people 
because it Is sometimes wrongly 
used? Unfortunately, according to 
David B. Wexley of the University of 
Arizona, the law at the moment Is 
insufficient to clearly delineate mis- 
use from treatment. He urged law- 
yers to work with doctors and psy- 
chologists to establish fair and in- 
telligent laws. 

The moral and ethical principles 
behind those laws are not the ex- 
clusive province of doctors, psy- 
chologists, and lawyers, however. 
The large audience at the symposium 
demonstrated that the public is inter- 
ested in and concerned about this 
issue. The majority of the people were 
not professionals in the field of behav- 
ior modification. They were citizens 
who came to learn about tech- 
nological advances which are open to 
the eyes and moral influence of the 
public. 


Fertilizer made with ‘waste’ natural gas 


By Robert McDonald 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

Although there is a world shortage 
of nitrogenous fertilizers, at many 
offshore oil-drilling sites natural gas 
— one of the best sources of raw 
material for its production — is Just 
flared off as a waste by-product. 

The fertilizer shortage is hitting 
particularly hard at the developing 
countries many of which, iro nica l ly , 
have offshore oil and gas resources — 
but also swampy coastal conditions 
unsuited to the .dock-fine mecha- 
nisms of processing plants. Where 
proper sites are available, many of 
these nations lack the skilled work- 


men and backup facilities for sophis- 
ticated construction. 

But an international consortium of 
.engineering firms has came up with 
at least a temporary solution. Two 
former ore carriers are being con- 
verted to make fertilizer from natural 
gas. The floating factories, which will 
be sailed from Europe to oil-drilling 
sites in offshore Indonesia, are ex- 
pected to be in operation by 1976. 

The project, under the auspices of 
Pertaxnina, the Indonesian State Oil 
Company, is headed by IPI con- 
tractors of Switzerland and includes 
the engineering firm s Lurgl of West 
Germany, Coppee-Rust of Belgium, 
and the British consultants , Cremer & 
Warner. 

Members of the consortium cal- 
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Corruption in science 


By Robert O. Go wen 


Fear, fame, and fortune seem 
to be replacing the challenge of 
the unknown as the driving force 
of much that passes for scientific 
research. - 

It was disquieting enough last 
year to learn that these dubious 
motives had produced three cases 
of proven and suspected labora- 
• tory fraud. It is shattering now to 
realize how subtly the rush to 
publish and the grab for grants 
are undermining the edifice of 
modern science . 

Prof. Ernest Borek of the .Uni- 
j versity of Colorado Medical Cen- 
ter notes that "although the num- 
ber of revealed fabrications of 
data is small, the number of 
shoddy . - . publications is in- 
creasing at an alarming rate.” 

National Bureau of Standards 
director Richard W. Roberts esti- 
mates that perhaps half of the 
. scientific data published are un- 
usable due largely to lack of 
information with which to eval- 
uate them. 

This strikes at the foundation of 
the scientific enterprise: the in- 
tegrity of its literature. If re- 
search reports are so slipshod 
other researchers can neither 
- evaluate nor test them , this enter- 
prise becomes futile. The reports 

■ merely swell the bibliographies of 
authors seeking such doubtful 
credentials. 

As Marc Lappe of the Institute 
for Society, Ethics, and the Life 
Sciences recently pointed out in 

■ the journal Science; 

"Those who practice It know 
that the nature of the scientific 
enterprise itself hinges on the 
scrupulous integrity of its prac- 
titioners. Scientific account- 
ability begins at the research 
bench. One false lead can cost 
science (and society) years of 
potentially constructive work.” 

(Commenting last week In the 
American Chemical Society 
magazine, Chemical and Engi- 


neering News, Dr. Borek ex- 
plained: 

"There are several reasons for 
the declining standards of Integ- 
rity. The young scientist is under 
enormous pressure to publish In 
order to win grants and promo- 
tion to security. Our granting 
agencies and university and re- 
search Institute administrations 
are equally at fault for the ere- 
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ation of such an atmosphere of 
fear. . . . Grant renewal depends 
on the number of publica- 
tions. . .” 

“Even seasoned investi- 
gators,” he added, “are forced 
. . . into being artful dod- 
gers of grantsmanship. No one In 
his right mind reports an unpub- 
lished original finding in a grant 
application. All too many mem- 
bers of . . . (application) review 
group 9 are . . . after new 
leads. . . 

This is a shabby state for an 
enterprise once considered a 
noble and expansive activity of 
the h u m an mind. Some scientists 
would minimize it as an ann oyin g 
aberration In an otherwise 
healthy situation. But Mr. Lappe 
is right to insist that “it Is a 
disservice to science and society 
alike to treat such events as 
Isolated and idiosyncratic.” 

Publ ishe rs and reviewers of 
scientific journals need to tighten 
their standards immediately. Re- 
search supervisee should be 
more diligent And offtrieis of 
grant agencies and the labora- 
tories need to rethink what pres- 
sures and motives they foster. 

Indeed, the scientific commu- 
nity as a whole faces an ethical 
challenge with which it must deal 
quickly if the term “grant- 
seeker” is not to become a dirty 
word. 

A Wednesday column 


culate that their shipboard factories 
can be constructed and in production 
In about 27 months, compared to land- 
based construction programs which 
In underdeveloped countries can take 
up to five years. They figure that. their 
three years of extra profits — particu- 
larly with the rapidly rising price of 
ammonia — will more com- 
pensate for any extra cost involved. 

Actually these rapidly rising prices 
are another argument in favor of 
quick installation. 

Derek George, a partner in the 
British construction, says, "The 
world shortage of fertilizer isn't as 
bad as it's made out to be. If you total 
up the number of fertilizer plants 
under construction, there’s possibly 
going to be a peak in the not-too- 
distant future. The supply and de- 
mand situation may reverse." 

Construction costs 

Construction figures show little dif- 
ference from a conventional land- 
based unit. But there are substantial 
extra costs in sailing the vessel to the 
site and, in these early stages, in 
meeting insurance costs for an un- 
tried venture. Capital costs for the 
first project are estimated at $150 
million. (No figures are available for 
the transit and insurance costs.) Mr. 
George says payback time on the 
project could be as quick as three 
years, if all goes according to plan. 

Mr. George is convinced of the 
viability of the floating-factory con- 
cept. But while be envisions the 
possibility of aircraft-carrier-sized 
ships refining offshore oil at sea, he Is 
aware of a lot of problems that have to 
be overcome first. And the petro- 
chemical Industry as a whole tends to 
be somewhat skeptical. 

This first project, for example, Is 
ru nning into difficulties because it has 
been found that certain pieces of 
equipment cannot operate at a tilt of 
more than 5 degrees. Eventually the 
equipment may be modified or the 
stability of the ships improved with 
gyros. But that hasn’t been possible in 
the Indonesian project because of 
time considerations. So Instead, a 
sheltered harbor is being constructed 
for the ships. The natural gas will be 
piped to them there. 

Safety factors 

There is also a serious safety factor. 
In most land-based chemical plants, 
the processes are spread out to reduce 
the risk of fire or explosion. In the 
factory ships all the works will be 
built into a confined space- 100 feet, 
wide by 735 feet long. 

In addition, ventilation will be. a 
serious problem. The designers are 
taking particular care to avoid gas 
pockets building up within the hulls . 

Water for cooling, however, will be 
much less of a problem than at a Land- 1 
based site. 

The members of the consortium are 
confident that they can overcome all 
the design difficulties to the satisfac- 
tion both of themselves and prospec- 
tive insurers. However, they stress 
that with future projects, where speed 
is not so great a factor, purpose-built 
vessels would be more suitable than 
the present conversion job. 

“After all," says Harvard Bricker, 
the IPI project director, “who needs a 
chemical plant that can do 16 knots?” 



Is food packaging worth the cost? 

Industry stresses the benefits 
but some charge overselling 


* By Lucia Monat 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The Frenchman may be perfectly 
happy to buy his bread unwrapped. 
But the American, used to some of the 
most elaborate packaging in the 
world, tends to think every food he 
buys tastes just a little better if neatly 
encased in plastic or paper. 

The preference is a costly one. U.S. 
Department of Agriculture statistics 
have it that for the most recent year 
tabulated — 1973 — some $10 billion 
was spent on packaging materials for 
foods produced on U.S. farms. 

The packing industry, urging a look 
at the benefits as well as the costs, 
argues that, if anything, wrapping 
saves consumer dollars: There is less 
bruising and spoilage, more sani- 
tation. and more economical use of 
grocery labor. 

While conceding that all these pack- 
aging materials eventually stack high 
in the garbage pail, the industry 
stresses that they also make possible 
less solid-waste garbage in the first 
place. With them the housewife 
doesn’t have to fuss with peels and 
pulp to get orange juice or find a place 
to dispose chicken necks and feathers. 

Ad quoted 

"Without packaging, we'd still be 
brushing our teeth with table salt, 
working up lather in a shaving mug, 
and shooing flies in the meat mar- 
ket,” proclaims a recent foil-page ad 
on packaging paid for by Continental 
Can Company. "Pac k aging Is as 
fundamental to American life as the 
interstate commerce clause.” 

In some areas, such as processed 
foods, everyone agrees that packag- 
ing is essential. 

In others, such as the increasing 


trend to prepackage fruits and vege- 
tables in the produce department, 
however, there is stiU considerable 
debate. In addition to haring to buy 
more than he sometimes wants, the 
consumer often feels tie is duped into 
taking one or two spoiled Items in the 
lot which he may not discover until he 
gets home. 

Some shoppers opt for ripping open 
the package and just taking out the 
one or two items needed 


Reaction varies 

"People don't realize they have a 
perfect right to do this." says one 
Washington-area shopper who con- 
cedes he gets a varying reaction from 
stare management when he does it. 
“You shouldn't have to buy any more 
than you want of any given com- 
modity.” 

We don’t like it very much when 
packages are torn open and we don't 
run into a lot of it/ 1 comments a 
spokesman for the Safeway chain in 
the Washington area, "but it does give 


Michigan City, lnd. 

Gentlemen, don’t be surprised if 
your waist size goes from 32 to 80 to 
the near future. 

That’s 32 inches to 80 centimeters. 

Burton B. Ruby, president of Jay- 
mar -Ruby here, says the manufac- 
turer of men’s slacks will begin 
incorporating the metric system in its 
entire line this fall. 

Mr. Ruby quickly adds that the inch 
measurement will continue to be used 
also. The company will provide 
double markings cm size tickets. 


us some indication of what peonl 
want to buy individually." " 

Esther Peterson, farmer Whit 
House special assistant for consume 
affairs and currently consumer at 
riser to the Giant food chain here 
says she thinks consumers are er. 
titled to tear open produce package 
and take out what they need ~ 
■ 'especially if they don’t have & cfcaio 
between loose and packaged," Sto 
suggests, however, that consumer 
ask the produce manager to open th 
package for them. She says tbatGi&r 
is trying to offer both options fo 
every fruit and vegetable, since con 
sumer preferences vary so widely. 

In addition to offering shoppers 
their choice, food stares are alsc 
trying to bring a clearer form of unit 
pricing into the produce division by 
signs showing the price per pound 
rather than just per orange or potato. 
Sizes of lettuce heads or green pep- 
pers. say store spokesmen, are aU too 
likely to vary. 

"This way it will be unit pricing all 
the way." says Mrs. Peterson, who Is 
currently at work on a project to sell 
eggs by the pound. 

"I’m having trouble getting the 
weights-and-measures people to let 
me do it,” she admits. "This is one 
area where regulations tend to ham- 
per the consumer. ” 


“It’s not really a question of if the 
united -states win adopt the metric 
system. It’s only & question of when." 
Mr. Ruby asserts. 

The company has already provided 
its .. retailers with tape measures 
which have Inches an one side and 
centimeters on the other, to enable 
the sales person to measure a cus- 
tomer both ways. 

Mr. Ruby admits that a complete 
changeover to the exclusive use of the 
metric system is unlikely In the near 
future. “But we’re helping to educate 
people In the use of metrics by 
offering tt now.” 


‘My waist? only 80 centimeters’ 

By the Associated Press 


This family’s income is out of control 


By Robert Edwards 

In our 24 years of married life. 
Including my working the past 
nine years after our last child was 
in~ school, we are totally In debt. 
From doctor bills, dentists, hus- 
band out of work for six months in 
one year plus many other unfore- 
seen instances, we owe at least 
$5,000, not counting house pay- 
ments. Even though my hnshand 
is finally making about $12,000 a 
year plus my $3,000 to $3/f00 per 
year, we are actually st r u g gl ing 
harder now than when we were 
making $700 between u a. 

Apparent from this reader’s 
letter is the first of two common 
failings I note among families in 
money trouble — the tendency for 
"wants” and “needs” to outpace 
income. Rather than help, a raise 
in salary or wages often leads to 
more short-term debt because a 
'family spends the gross instead of 
the after- taxes increase. The 
usual thinking is, "Hey, we’ve got 
another $1,000 to spend this 

year." Instead, after taxes, the 
couple may only have $800 or $850 
to spend, depending on income 
level. 

One or all of three elements 
account for most families’ debt 
problems — inflation, reduction 
(or loss) of income, and great 
expectations. And, from my ob- 
servations, the worst of these Is 
great expectations. All of us see 
or .hear hundreds of selling mes- 
sages each day. Print and elec- 
tronic media continue to flood our 
senses, - building desires for new 
things and services. Yesterday’s 
luxuries become today’s necessi- 
ties. 

This reader’s letter continues to : 
Illustrate the second paint — 

Wouldn^ tt be more sensible to 


borrow through a second mort- 
gage on our home, which we 
purchased II years ago on a 25- 
yeajr loan, to clear all our depart- 
ment store accounts and doctor 
bills and make one big payment 
each month leaving us at least 
some cash each month to pur- 

- chase Incidentals, such as shoes 
for the children, car services, 
etc? 

This family's spending Is out of 
control. Late payment and cdlec- 

- tion charges are increasing the 

moneywise 

cost of servicing current debts to 
the point where harassment 
garnishments may result With 
spending out of control, a second 
mortgage, assuming & lender 
would make the loan, .could lead 
to loss of the family's borne 
through eventual foreclosure. 

A family with these money and 
debt symptoms should; . 

• Ask for outside help. Several 
sources of assistance are avail- - 
. able: (1). Consumer Credit. Coun- 
' seling Service (offices are located 
in most major cities — see tele- 
phone directory). (2) Chapter 
xm Wage Earner Plan through 
the Federal District Court. >CSaH 
toe court directly and ask far the 
standing trustee. (3); -Credit 
Union, company personnel, and 
other voluntary counselors. 

, • Develop a spending jplan for , 
matching priorities to available 
cash. From the context: of the 
letter there appears frHte ffifle 
communication between bnkbahd 
and wife on spending. Until this 
couple learns to control-spending 
on a current basis, gaining wtira-, 
dollars through a ' 

gage amount^ to Uviag-^to 1 ^ 
cumulated capital. 


• Devise an austere plan for 
generating dollars from current 
Income to pay for excessive past 
spending. The $£008 debt dearly 
states the size of this family's 
problem. Tt> pay off debts, a 
family must spend less than its 
after-tax income and pay toe 
difference on past bills. 

‘Commercial papers' 

A friend of mine Invested 
$25,000 — the minimum required 
stun - In “commercial papers’' 
and received 10 percent eaausl 
Interest for three mouths. What 
are commercial papers? Are they 
safe? 

M.D. 

Commercial paper Is an unse- 
cured short-term note Issued by a 
company. It is safe if the com- 
pany Is ‘ solvent and pay® 
promptly. Risk varies widely. 
Commercial paper with the low- 
est risk to rated “Prime.” How- 
ever-, when Penn-Central de- 
clared bankruptcy, million* of 
dollars in commercial paper went 
down with it. Rather than invest 
directly in commercial paper, 
you can diversify and spread your 
risks~ by foresting: in -a- no-load 
money-market mutual fond pay- 
ing id percent pc more: The 
money market funds invest cash 
in short term certificates of -de- 
posit, commercial paper, bankers 
acceptances. STMl US. Genera* 
meat wteflrtt *es- L Since therfunds 
.forest to atoort-terfo instruments, 
yteidd may ^ s$ec3tae:'as •interest 
rates fan, prim* commercial 




>11 column 

leaders ^ to'e. invited .to send 
~ Koneywfse, Box 353, 
. Boston, .MA 92123. 
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What you see is what you are 


The Monitor’s daily religious article 


I attended a very concentrated art schooi in the 
west. It was cm Institution that driUettme in the 
basics.. One that firmly. behaved in th^ fundamen- 
tals : learn to see what it is you are looking at. 

"There is a tremendous difference between 
looking and seeing," one teacher used to emphasize 
almost daily. "Many people look academi cally at 
what's around them, yet drift through their lives 
totally unaware of how to see." v . 

This information is fundamental perception. But 
when we leave these fundamentals in the “artistic” 
world of observing nature, plants, bisects, color, 
.form, etc., and neglect their potency an 1 inva lid * * in 
the realm, of human relationships, t$en we've 
dispensed with the fundamentals! objective : self- 

discovery. 

"Seeing" has always, in its most humanitarian 
form, disti n guished the purely academic, fact- 
oriented person from the truly perceptive; creative 
thinker; between the prophets or spiritual "seers” 
and those mere "believers.” 

In all the time I've been out of art sclg^ql, I have' 
slowly melted down my artistic fundamentals to 
this: what you are looking at Is, in essence, what 
you are looking with. In other words, the, observed 
is the observer; what is seen is the seer. There is no 
separation. One is the other. 

In perceptual theory, there appear to be three 
distinct universes to deal with. The first is the 
universe as it is, the second is the universe as it is 
perceived, and the third is the universe as it is 
described. 

..-.Philosophers and scientists for thousands of 
years have questioned what " 'objectively" does 
exist outside of ourselves beyond guess work. I feel 
on safer ground just dealing with perception and 
description. Possibly they reveal at some point the 
universe as It is in reality. 

In this field, most of us are experts, whether we 
know it or not. A good illustration might be the 
paradoxical painting. While it is structually two 
dimensional, it may perceptually appear as three. 
Extended further, with this same idea, most of our 
relationships with other people are along the same 
lines as the paradoxical painting. What we may 
consider to be a relationship with so-and-so may 
just be one with what we think this person is, as 
opposed to what he really is. 

Looking with an image, a formulated, self- 
conceived idea of someone or something, there is no 
direct, actual relationship. Only an indirect, con-, 
ceptualone. 


This is a soUpsisttc principle in philosophy. That 
is,, what I see, is snout growth of my awn creating 
andmaMng: 

I frightened myself just recently thinking about 
tins. I suddenly realized that my relationship, with 
my best friend was a relationship built on an image 
that had been acc umulating far months — a 
solipsistic, image. I was looking at this friend 
through the- lens of many yesterdays. Judgment, 
hurt, pleasure, -pain, naggings, jealousies,, along- 
side many reconciliations, all were memories inked 
in my mind. No different than a case history. A 
. record file of stored Information. 

Minus any open windows for fresh air,, my 
relationship was mainly with my <Ss tertian, that is, 
my ambition,, my confusion, my haste, my condi- 
tioning. Recognizing this, I could see that what I 
was looking at was the state of mind that I was 
looking with. I was really not separate from the 
image. , 

We may not Toe any further along' toward 
understanding the enormous implications of Plato's 
- statement, "What thou seest, that thou beest,” but I 
intuitively feel that this is a map that at some 
reveals the treasure. ■• 

Because locked into his statement is the condition 
that to perceive reality one must be reality. Man 
and his fellow men a joint phenomenon, rather than 
a separate process. 

I don’t pretend to know the worth of these 
statements. Yet I can testify that the image maker 
is bis image. As I began .to stop retaining and 
storing -instances with my friend, when I stopped 
dragging. , then into now, I became increasingly 
freer of a self -imposed image. 

.Seeing is an active process just like learning is. 
Images are constructed when we conclude that we 
have ;."seen" or '"learned." Intelligence cannot be 
memorized. Because at that point the snowball is. 
already rolling downhill. Then we cannot see what 
• is . fresh and new about ourselves. Therefore we 
cannot follow the swiftness and- growth that 
characterize every individual from second to 
' second. 

In order to see ourselves we must have freedom 
to see. And that freedom is denied when we look 
through the knowledge of a second ago, . a minute 
ago, a year ago. 


David Fowler 




‘Through the forest” 


By Vicki Moore 


The 1 0-speed dream 


This Is one of a number of es- 
says In which young men and 
women write from the heart ort 
subjects that are vital to them — 
values, life-styles, fresh thinking 
— a forum for their thoughts and 


! - The "Great American Dream Ma- 
chine’ 1 never seems to run down. It 
never stops producing some new 
object, or symbol, which embodies 
our fondest hopes of personal ad- 
vancement and enhanced status, of 
being truly "in.” Ten years ago it 
was a souped-up Chevy; now it’s & 
10-speed bicycle. 

The clean-cut teen-ager who ac- 
quired standing by screeching his 
tires at Intersections has been re- 
placed by a gentler, longer-haired 
youth who rhythmically pumps his 

• 10-speed along country roads. This 
new arrival has attracted quite a 

- ■. following, both young and old. He 
conjures up good feelings, aesthetic 
- and ecological, and he fits in well 
with our "back to nature” urge. But 

• the 10 -speeder’s image is fast turn- 
ing to plastic; it Is being over- 
whelmed by our national talent for 
transforming "images” into com- 
mercial successes. 

The bicycle craze has swept the 
country. Americans everywhere, 
from Los Angeles to Boston, are 
rediscovering that bike riding, and 
specifically 10-speed riding, is fun. 
But it's not that simple. Americans, 


like most people, only, rarely do 
things solely for fun. Fun, after all 
can be relative. Something is fun 
because we feel good doing it, but 
the reason we feel good can often be 
traced to our conformance to ac- 
cepted ways of acting, to our aware- 
ness of doing the “in” thing. 

To my thinking, this idea of "ill- 
ness” has two main, and nearly 
inseparable, components: status 

and conformity. Hence Americans 
select the expensive l O-speed over 
its less prestigious brethren not 
because the ride is smoother but 
because their egos will accept no 
less (status), and other Americans 
follow - suit not out of loyalty to 
ecology or physical fitness but out of 
a yearning to blend in (conformity). 

What about status? "Keeping up 
with the Joneses”' bores the ear- 
drum, but it still captures the m i n d. 
Despite some protestations to the 
contrary, most of us continue to be 
much concerned with status in the 
eyes of our neighbors. And tor 
Americans, such concern takes form 
in a rush to acquire new things. ■ 
things- equal to or better Qian thorn ,• 
of the guy next door. Consider the 
anguish of the suburban couple who 
have to do their evening cycling 
secondhand 3 -speeds while the 
neighbors whiz by on shiny new 10- 
speeds. When everyone has a bi- 
cycle, only a 10 - speed really “mea- 


Our loved ones are God’s loved 
: -ones. Knowing this can save us a 
: lot of worry. 

If we are troubled about those 
.dear to us we can remind our- 
; selves that God Ipr.-t then: *nd 
‘ they belong to Him. God is cj- ::ie 
Love, and the Bible tells us, 
“There is no fear in love; but 
perfect love casteth out fear.” 1 
■ K To some of us, love For others 
: .involves anxiety. The more we 
care, the more we worry. And 
this can be especially so when we- 
are responsible for youngsters or 
elderly members of the house- 
hold. How can we trust them to 
God’s care? ' 

Christian Science makes plain 
.the difference between God’s per- 
fect, spiritual creation and the 
false belief of life as material, 
contingent on unreliable and of- 
ten afflictive matter. If we think 
. of ourselves as material and mor- 
tal, we also accept the belief of^ 
chance, accident, sickness, death. ’ 
But God, who is divine Mind, di- 
vine Love, does riot cause evil 


In God’s care 

conditions. Nor has He — infinite 
Spirit - wrapped up His creation, 
which is the expression of His 
own nature, in limiting and lethal 
matter. God could not create a 
universe the very opposite of 
Himself. 

In the Christian Science text- 
book Mary Baker Eddy, the Dis- 
coverer and Founder of Christian 
Science, says: “The Scriptures 
inform us that man is made in 
the image and likeness of God. 
Matter is not that likeness. The 
likeness of Spirit cannot be so un- 
like Spirit. Man is spiritual and 
perfect; and because he is spiri- 
tual and perfect, he must be so 
understood in Christian Sci- 
ence.”*. 

As we recognize that God has 
made us all, we begin to t see our- 
selves and others differently. We 
gain something of the spiritual in- 
sight by which Christ Jesus 
blessed those around him and the 
whole world. 

Instead of accepting the physi- 
cal senses* false view of man as 


material and at the mercy of un- 
foreseeable troubles, we glimpse 
man’s real, spiritual nature as 
God’s reflection. We no longer 
fear that our loved ones may slip 
out of God's care but realize that 
their perfect, spiritual selfhood is 
the very expression of God. As 
such they are safe and secure in 
His powerful, ever-present love. 

Infinite, divine Mind embraces 
all its ideas, which are cherished 
eternally. Whatever is spiritual - 
and that includes all creation — is 
dear to Spirit, the ever-present 
Father, who never forgets nor ne- 
glects His children. 

In their real, spiritual selfhood, 
our loved ones are forever safe — 
together with all creation — in di- 
vine Love. Steadfastly knowing 
this on their behalf is an ex- 
pression of true love, and it does 
destroy fear. 

M John 4:18; : Science and Health with Key 
to the Scriptures, p. 475. 

[Elsewhere on the page may be found a translation of 
this arbeia m Spanish. iMualfy once a week an article on 
Christian Science appears In a Spanish tranststfon ] 


[This is a Spanish translation of today's religious article] 

TratfucdAn dal attlculo reOgioso puMcado an Ingles en earn pAgina 
[Genya fm erae tree voces el mee sparece una treducoOn af aapaftol] 

Bajo el cuidado de Dios 


sures up,” really sets one in the 
forefront of the mass. What am- 
bitious twelve:year-old,. or ecology- 
conscious fifty-year-old. Is willing to 
settle for less? 

And what happens to the longed- 
for 10 - speed once obtained? After 
the friifrfni ecstasy — .toe trial spina 
around the block or the one big "bike 
hike” — It may be relegated to the 
closet or garage for months.’ Hie 
one-time cycling enthusiast is likely 
. to discover that he has neither, the 
thne nor toe- inclination, to pedal to 
the bins on weekends or brave cold 
mo rning rides to work. Further, he 
may find all those . gears and 
sprockets a perpetual mechanical 
enigma. But though toe treasured 
' item may not often see toe- light of 
day, it is "treasured nonetheless — 

, always there to Corroborate toe 
answer, “Yes, I have one:” Such are 
the vagaries of status. 

■ As- for conformity, we’re an ex- 
. tremely sfyle-ccmstious . people. 
When a new style is in the air — 
whether it's cuffs on trousers or ten 
speeds on a bicycle — wefofiow toe 
. trail straight to toe nearest store. 
Take a look at the average college 

- campus. Students crypoverty, but if 
any student Is not able to satisfy his 

• yearning for a id- speed, it’s not 
noticeable. If tpday’s student Is 
demonstrating anything, it is toe 
compatibility of patched, dirty Levis 

- and spotless Peugeots or Raleighs. 


Nuestros seres queridos son seres 
...queridos de Dios. El saber esto 
puede ahorramos mucha preocupa- 
cion. 

Si nos angustiamos por aquellos 
.que nos son queridos, podemos re- 
.cordar que Dios los ama y que le 
.pertenecen a EL Dios es Amor 
divino, y la Biblia nos dice: "En 
el amor no hay temor, sino que el 
■perfecto amor echa fuera el temor”. 1 

Para algunos de nosotros, el aroor 
.■ por otros lleva en si ansiedad. 
.- . Cuanto mas queremos a una persona 
. tanto mas nos angustiamos por ella. 
: . Y esto puede ocurrir especialmente 
• cuando somos responsables por me- 
iiores' o ancianos en nuestro hogar. 
. • (Como podemos confiarlos al cui- 
. ’ dado de Dios? 

La Ciencia Cristiana* aclara la 
diferencia entre la creacion perfecta 
y espiritual de Dios y la creencia 
falsa que supone la vida como 
. ipaterial, depen die nte de la ma- 
“ ter-ia, que es indigna de confianza 
y a menudo aflictiva. Si nos 
- consideramos a nosotros m ism os 
Como material es y mortal es, tam- 

■ bien aceptamos la creencia de la 

■ casu alidad, accidentes, enfermedad, 
muerte. Mas Dios, que es la Mente 

.alivina. Amor divino, no ocasiona 
condi dones malas. Tampoco ha 
envuelto fil — el Espiritu divino — 
a Su creacion, que es la expresion 
de Su propia naturaleza, en materia 
limitativa y letal. Dios no pudo 
haber creado un universo que sea el 
jopuesto mismo de £L 
■ En el Iibro de texto de la Ciencia 
Cristiana, Mary Baker Eddy, la 
Descubridora y Fundadora de la 
Cigncia Cristiana, dice: “Las Escri- 
turas nos inform an que el hombre 

Yes and know 

If you 
• think 
youth 
uncouth 


how 
couth 
are you 
to youth? 

Richard Henry Lee 


There’s an Interesting irony here. 
If ever a generation has striven to be 
^‘nonconformist,” it is toe present. 
But we constantly see student-in- 
itiated changes — In dress, speech, 
mode of transportation — becoming 
rallying points for conformity. Thus 
a generation attempting to chart 
new paths outside the mainstream of 
American culture finds Itself caught 
in the current of conformity, more 
“in” than ever. 

It is a difficult current to buck. 
Much of our economy feeds on 
conformity and status, and oar rea- 
sons for buying are often quite 
unrelated to the product Itself. Who 
is to say that you or I wouldn't be 

- just as happy (and a couple hundred 
dollars richer) with a 3-speed, or a 
one-speed — or even, bicycleless? 
Yet toe chances are good well stick 
■to our 10-speeds. 

• “So what?” you may ask. What if 
today's crop of 10 -speeds, does ln- 

- dlcate a- persistent national obses- 
sion with “in-ness. It may also 
indicate that people actually are 

■•concerned about ecology and physi- 
cal fitness. (Perhaps, but that’s an- 
other question.) For now, our pass- 
- -words into happiness are i’pass toe 
10-speed, please.” In another ten 
-years, what? 

Keith Henderson 

L Keith Henderson is on the staff of 
. ^the Monitor. 


es creado a la iraagen y semejanza 
de Dios. La materia no es esa seme- 
janza. La semejanza del Espiritu 
no puede ser tan deseraejante al 
Espiritu. El hombre es espiritual y 
perfecto; y por ser espiritual. y per- 
fecto, tiene que ser en ten dido como 
tal en la Ciencia Cristiana”. 2 

A medida que recohocemos que 
Dios nos ha creado a todos, empe- 
zamos a vemos a nosotros mismos y 
a los demas de man era diferente. 
Gan am os algo del discemimiento 
espiritual por el cual Cristo Jesus 
bendecia a aquellos que lo rodeaban 
y al mundo entero. 

En lugar de aceptar el punto de 
vista equivocado de los sentidos 
fisicos acerca del hombre que lo 
considera como material y a merced 
de angustias imprevistas, vislum- 
bramos la verdadera naturaleza 
espiritual del hombre como reflejo 
de Dios. Dejamos de temer que 
nuestros seres queridos puedan sa- 
lirse del cuidado de Dios; pertibimos 
en cambio, que su individualidad 
perfecta y espiritual es la expresidn 
misma de Dios. Como tales, estan 
a salvo y seguros bajo Su poderoso 
y siempre presente amor. 

Daily Bible verse 

-I am persuaded, that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. Romans 8:38, 39 


How label? 

' 'Send us a paragraph 
of what you are — 
don’t tell it all — 
in thirty words, 
no more.” 


Voiceless wind 
sifting dirt, 
silent water 

eating stone, 

breach mountains. 
Sunlight and sunless night 
open and close 
flowers. 


There are no words — 
only 

the sounds of change 
Interacting forces 
create. 

L. A. Davidson 


Untitled 

blessed is he 
who sees light 
beyond the gray sleeve 
of numbers, 
whose ear pierces 
the roaring tape. 

he will find himself 
high above a waterfall 
listening to ledgers 
breaking up on rocks, 
they will join currents 
that empty into the cool sea. 

he will stand on the shore - 

and smell wheat 

that will blow into the apron 

of the one he loves. 

she will be his favorite gift. 

•Bill Coughlin 


La Mente infinita y divina abraza 
a tod as sus ideas, que eternamente 
son queridas. Todo lo que es espiri- 
tual — y eso incluye toda la crea- 
cion — es amado por el Espiritu, el 
Padre siempre presente, que jam&s 
olvida ni descuida a Sus hijos. 

En su verdadera individualidad 
espiritual, nuestros seres queridos 
estan por siempre a salvo — junto 
con toda la creacidn — en el Amor 
divino. Saber esto firmemente en 
cuanto a nuestros seres queridos, es 
una expresion de amor verdadero, 
que por cierto destruye el temor. 

1 1 Juan 4:18; 2 Ciencia y Solud eon 
Clare de las Escrituras, p&g. 475. 

’CnraMn Science, pronuncisc to Cnsclwn SAbns. 

La traduccton al opartol del Ubro de lento da la 
Clancta Cristiana. Cmnae y Salmi con Clave de las Escrt- 
turas por Mary Baker Eddy, con el taxto en Ingtts en pa- 
ging opuesta. puede ooienerse en las Salas de Lectura 
de la Oenoa Cimtiana o pedftse dkectamente a Ranees 
C. Cartoon. Publishers Agent One Norway Street 
Boston. Massachusetts. U S A 02115. 

IntormaclOn respecto a la damAi literature an eapaftoi 
de la Ciencia Cristiana puede eoldtarae a The Christian 
Science PubUsftlng Society: One Norway Street Boston. 
Massech useds. U SA Q2115. 


Being all 
that you 
are 

Within the heart of every 
man, woman, and child is a 
deep-seated desire for ful- 
fillment. Many have found 
that a more-alive under- 
standing of the Bible has 
released God-given talents. 
They have begun to under- 
stand their capabilities as 
the children of God. 

Would you like to under- 
stand more of this for your- 
self?, 

A book that can help you 
fulfill your promise as the 
child of God is Science and 
Health with Key to the 
Scriptures by Mary Baker 
Eddy. This is a book that 
speaks to the heart in 
simple, direct terms of the 
truths of God’s goodness 
and power. His ever-present 

love. In Science and Health 
you can leam more about 
God as the source of intel- 
ligence, vision and strength 
for all His sons and daugh- 
ters. You can find freedom 

to be what you are. 

If you’d like to have a 
paperback copy of Science 
and Health just send £1.07 
with the coupon to: 

Miss Frances C. Carlson 

Publisher's Agent 

4-5 Grosvenor Place, 8th Floor. 

London SWIX 7JH 

Please send me a paperback copy of 
Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures: ' ' (B) 


County 

Postal Code : 

My cheque farSLOT enclosed as 
payment in fall. 


I 
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Mideast assassination . . . 


Quo vadis? 


King Faisal of Saudi Arabia was 
"a sort of moral conscience for 
many Arab leaders,” in Secretary 
Kissinger’s phrase. His com- 
mitment to the Arab cause was 
accompanied by a wisdom and 
integrity that make his loss bitter 
for the West as well as for his own 
people. Despite his role in using oil 
as a political weapon, and his 
condemnation of American par- 
tiality toward Israel, he sought 
and maintained strong ties with 
the United States. 

No radical change in Saudi 
Arabia’s moderating influence in 
the Middle East is expected In the 
wake of King Faisal’s assassina- 
tion, which was reportedly not for 
political purposes but by a men- 
tally deranged nephew. But this 
act of violence, especially coming 
so soon after the breakdown of Dr. 
Kissinger's latest Mideast peace 
mission, inevitably adds to the 
sense of uncertainty created by 
that breakdown. The combination 
of events must not be allowed to 
Increase the instability that feeds 
talk of war in the area. 


Prince Khalid, designated as 
Faisal's successor, is a brother 
who presumably shares an inter- 
est in preserving the future of the 
royal house In a political climate 
fostering sound use of the nation’s 
vast but finite oil resource. The 
outwardly strongest exercise of 
power In the government is likely 
to be displayed by Prince Fahd, 
whom Khalid has named the new 
Crown Prince and first deputy 
prime minister. Though Jostling 
for position in government can be 
expected, no major upheaval is on 
the horizon. 

As for relations with the U.S., 
the post-Faisal government has a 
specific interest in maintaining 
equilibrium to support recent ar- 
rangements for U.S. arms sales to 
Saudi Arabia and for expanded 
technical and economic coopera- 
tion. It behooves the U.S. and 
other Western countries to mani- 
fest the conciliatory attitudes to 
bolster moderate elements in 
Saudi Arabia rather than to pro- 
vide grist for impatient voices 
there. 


. . . and reassessment 


It is hard not to conclude that the 
United States is now exerting a 
not-so- subtle pressure on Israel to 
adopt a more flexible stance. 
President Ford’s announcement 
of a “total reassessment” of U.S. 
policies in the Middle East in- 
cludes consideration of American 
militar y and economic support for 
Israel — a fact no one is hiding. 

This does not mean Washington 
intends to or will cut back its 
massive aid. But the possibility 
that this might happen is suf- 
ficient to elicit sharp concern in 
Israel. The Israeli mood already is 
reported to be bitter. 

That some new U.S. strategy is 
now needed is self-evident. The 
situation in the Middle East has 
deteriorated precipitately follow- 
ing the failure of Henry Kis- 
singer's diplomatic efforts. The 
Arab leaders have adopted a new 
militancy. The Russians wait in 
the wings for an opportune mo- 
ment to act. And now the change In 
leadership in Saudi Arabia adds 
further unpredictability. 

It is folly for Israel and the 
Arabs themselves not to reassess 
their positions in light of the dan- 
gers that confront them both. It 
remains unequivocally clear that 
the only alternative to peace is 
war. If the United Nations man- 
dates in Sinai and the Golan 
Heights are not renewed this 
spring, another round of fighting 
is likely. It would be worse than 
the last — and a probable oil 
embargo would be even more 
shattering to the world economy 
than the last. In the end the only 
outcome that can satisfy the 


Arabs Is Israel's withdrawal to its 
pre-1967 boundaries. 

No one gainsays the risk which 
further pullbacks entail for Israel. 
Its situation is precarious. But, as 
Henry Kissinger has argued, the 
risk of repeated wars is greater. It 
could mean the destruction of 
the Jewish state. 

Although the administration is 
trying hard not to assess blame for 
the breakdown of the Kissinger 
mission, someone is sending out 
the word that the Secretary is 
disappointed in Israel’s more than 
Egypt’s inixanslgeance. Dr. Kis- 
singer could not push such a line 
too openly in Congress without 
making it appear he'ls looking for 
a scapegoat. But clearly legisla- 
tors have been left with the im- 
pression that Israel must carry a 
large share of the responsibility. 

If more and more lawmakers 
come to think this is so, it cannot 
be ruled out they will begin taking 
a harder look at America’s mas- 
sive aid commitments to Israel. 
The U.S. has provided almost $6 
billion worth of military and eco- 
nomic aid since 1949. It sold Israel 
$2.5 billion worth of arms in fiscal 
1974, of which $1.5 billion was 
converted to outright grants. Now 
Israel is seeking another $2.5 bil- 
lion worth of munitions. 

Whether Secretary Kissinger 
still has hopes of a return to the 
Mideast to extract an Israeli- 
Egyptian accord is not clear. But 
for the first time since the estab- 
lishment of the state of Israel, the 
administration is talking about a 
reappraisal of American aid. That 
Is an extraordinary development. 


How to help housing 


There Is little question that the 
housing Industry is in a depression 
and needs help. New dwellings are 
being produced at only half the 
national target rate. But Sen. Rus- 
sell Long’s proposal to give home 
buyers a tax credit of up to $ 2,000 
is not a sound way to aid the 
industry. 

The one attractive feature of the 
proposal is that it would quickly 
get more money into the economy 
than would other schemes which 
use housing as a vehicle. But this 
general stimulus could be 
achieved by increasing the overall 
level of tax cuts in the bill which 
House and Senate conferees have 
been debating. 

As an element of tax policy, the 
proposed credit is indefensible. 
The dollars it would release might 
be largely absorbed by higher 
prices for new houses. It would 
benefit mainly home owners in the 
upper-middle-income bracket. It 
would benefit this year’s home 
buyers, excluding those who 
bought last year or will buy next 
year. 

A somewhat more attractive 
proposal for aiding housing con- 
struction takes a different route. 
The House is considering subsidiz- 
ing mortgages by one of two ways. 
The first method would have the 
home buyer pay 6 percent of his 
mortgage rate, now running at 
about 9 percent, for a period of 
three years, with the government 
underwriting the rest. Under the 
second method the • purchaser 
would pay 7 percent for the life of 
the mortgage and the government 


would pay the difference between 
subsidised and actual rates . 

Even a mortgage subsidy propo- 
sal, however, has its drawbacks. 
It can only be considered an in- 
terim proposal. Over the long 
run it may be more desirable to 
enable the savings and loan in- 
stitutions, which finance the lion’s 
share of home construction, to 
broaden their investment base so 
that they can rebound more read- 
ily after contractions in the money 
supply or interest rate hikes — the 
chief instruments of current in- 
flation- fighting policy. 

Beyond even this, the assump- 
tion that housing and auto produc- 
tion should always bear the chief 
burden of restraining or stimu- 
lating the economy should be re- 
examined. True, in principle, 
housing is a good candidate for 
restraining the economy because 
a drop In new housing starts does 
not result in an immediate crimp 
in available living quarters. Exist- 
ing housing accounts for a full 97 
percent of the housing stock avail- 
able in any year. 

However, in practice, in the 
current business cycle the Federal 
Reserve Board overdid it/ Econo- 
mists are widely agreed that mon- 
etary restraint was imposed too 
tightly and too long, hitting hous- 
ing harder than was necessary. 
Thus the greatest hope for the 
industry may not lie so much in 
tax credits or mortgage subsidies 
for new home buyers as In protec- 
tion against unwise Federal Re- 
serve Board actions. 
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Point of view 


Fractured parties 

By Roscoe Drummond 


Washington 

It is evident now that both political 
parties face the prospect of serious 
splintering before next year's presi- 
dential campaign gets under way. 

The Republicans confront a third-, 
party threat from the right. 

The Democrats see a third-party 
threat from both the left and the right 
Thus at this point the odds are that 
the Democrats are in for more trouble 
from intraparty controversy than the 
Republicans, who, however, have 
other disadvantages. 

Here is what plagues the Demo- 
crats: 

After dominating the 1972 con- 
vention and getting George McGov- 
ern a nomination, the left wing of the 
Democratic Party is on the loose. 
Under the aegis of the ADA (Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action) it met in ' 
Chicago a few days ago only to find 
that it had no agreed set of policies 
and no presidential candidate it could 
accept. 

The left wingers yearn for Teddy 
Kennedy as their nominee. They 
would cordially embrace Sen. Walter 
Mondale, but he has bowed out They 
would accept Morris Udall or former 
Sen.. Fred Harris, but see them as 
weak contenders. 

-The goal of the Democratic liberal 
activists is to capture control of the 
party as they did in 1972, but the 
Democratic Party moderates are de- 
termined not to repeat the McGovern 
fiasco. 

From its viewpoint the Democratic 
left 1 s anticipating disaster because, 
without a McGovern- type candidate 
of its own, it sees the party ending up 
with one of two massively unaccept- 
able nominees Gov. George Wal- 
lace or Sen. Henry Jackson. 

The dissident liberals wouldn’t 
abide such a nomination. They would 
either sit out the campaign or make a 
third-party effort. 

The threat to the Democratic Party 
from the other direction revolves 
around the uncertain Governor Wal-. 
lace. If he doesn’t get a place on the 
ticket or, at the very least, get a 
party platform he can substantially - 
endorse, he is already well enough 
organized and sufficiently well fi- 
nanced to go it alone. This very 
prospect will give him additional 
leverage at the convention. 

But the more conservative Republi- 
cans are profoundly unhappy at 
many, If not most of the Ford 
administration policies. They think 

Mirror of opinion 


The recent information explosion 
about the misuse of Federal agencies 

to dampen real or imagined domestic 
political dissent now includes broad 
allegations of abuse of the records 
and powers of the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

[The] story about IR.S.'s “Opeis 
afion Leprechaun” and foe use of a 
female, operative — code name, Car- 
men — is only one of the more 
sensational in a series of revelations 
about foe extracurricular activities of 
foe service. According to Carmen, she 
was supposed to “pick up all foe dirt I 
could” on judges and politicians in foe 
Miami area. One of Carmen's prime 
targets was apparently Richard Gep- 
stein, State's- Attorney . of Dade 
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Centennial echoes 


By Louis EL Bean 


foe President is far too acquiescent in 
large additional tax cuts the Demo- 
crats are pressing They are horrified 
at the 1975-76 budget deficit which 
Secretary of foe Treasury Simon says 
may go “to $80 bUlion.” 

They tea Ford Is not tough enough 
with Congress in trying to keep down 
new spending: They see government 
intervention in Just about everything 
and growing under the Ford White 
House. And, finally, they see Nelson 
Rockefeller as either foe 1976 vice- 
presidential or even presidential nom- 
inee — and they don’t like what they 
see. 

But, like the Democratic left, the 
Republican right has neither candl- 
' date nor a program. It has a philoso- 
phy which appeals to many voters, 
but it has never come to grips with 
how it would handle the recession and 
still mounting unemployment 

It would like to see former Gov. 
Ronald Reagan challenge President 
Ford for foe nomination. But while 
Reagan tea philosophical ally, he is a 
political realist. He sees little likeli- 
hood of taking the nomination away 
from an incumbent President and he 
sees less likelihood that a Republican 
third-party movement would do any- 
body any good. 

- He is aware, even if those who are 
trying to push him Into It aren’t, that 
foe history of third parties in Amer- 
ican politics is overwhelmingly nega- 
tive. 

At times third parties have in- 
fluenced rational policy on a single 
Issue — as did foe Itohfoitiontets for a 
number of years. But they have never 
elected a president and sometimes 
have helped defeat a candidate near- 
est their own views. 

This was what happened in 1912 
when foe Bull Moose Party carried 
six states for Teddy Roosevelt and 
prevented Republican William How- 
ard Taft from being re-elected. 

A dissident progressive; Robert A. 
La Foilette,- got nearly five million 
votes in 1924 but could carry only his 
home state of Wisconsin. He' didn’t 
keep Calvin Coolidge from the White 
Haase. 

• Henry Wallace and Strom Thur- 
mond both led third parties in 1948 
and didn't affect, foe outcome. The 
most formidable third-party attempt 
was made by George Wallace in 1968. 
It may have kept Hubert Humphrey 
from defeating Richard Nixon. 

Third parties can be spoilers but not 
winners. 


IRS leprechauns 

Cbunty, who was conducting a vigor- 
ous investigation of Watergate mat- 
ters at foe tizne. ... 

Earlier Hite winter, a Senate sub- 
committee reported that a special 
unit of the LR.S. received from the * 
Department of Justice the same com- 
puterized. list the department had 
furnished to foe Cl -A. At the behest of 
Justice officials, the special LR.S. 
staff was. charged with developing , 
information about individuals and 
groups — ranging from political col* 
umnists to Black Panthers to foe 
National Council of Churches. All 
were treated as possible threats, to the- 
security of . the United States. 

The IJELS. contact with foe -Amer- 
ican people is broad and intimate. Its 


We are fast approaching the inter- 
esting conjuncture of a slump In 
business activity, a bicentennial cele- 
bration and a presidential election, all 
in 1976. The similar conjuncture of 
centennial 1876 comes to mind, with a 
lesson or two for all of us, particularly 
the Congress and the President. 

Take first foe current forecasts and 
projections about the economy. These 
hint at foe strong possibility that 
bicentennial 1976 may actually be a 
depression year. No one really ex- 
pects a repetition of the deep and 
prolonged depression of foe 1930s or 
foe sharp and short depression of 
postwar 1921. But foe hints of a 
prolonged five-year period of substan- 
tial unemployment take, us back a 
hundred years to the centennial de- 
cade of foe 1870s. In 1876 the economy 
was in its third year of slump and 
unemployment: in 1976 foe U.S. will 
be In foe second year id deep reces- 
sion. 

One of foe major factors in today's 
recession is the enormous disruption 
caused by the fourfold increase in oil 
prices, with its reverberations 
throughout the entire price structure 
and a drain of huge sums of money 
from rich and poor countries alike. 
The factors that brought on the 
depression of the 1870s, while differ- 
ent, affected other 'countries as welL 
In 1873 prosperity was hit by financial 
panic and recession followed by de- 
pression for five years. Revival and 
prosperity were delayed until 1879- 
1880. Moreover, exactly the same 
pattern shows up in foe business 
annals of England, France, Germany, 
and Austria. Today, too. England, 
France, Germany, and Japan, the 
new industrial powers, are in the 
same state of recession in which the 
U.S. finds itself. 

There are some arresting political 
as well as business facts that link the 
1970s with the 1870s. Open the Samuel 
Eliot Morison and Henry Steele Com- 
mager "Growth of the American 
Republic,” Volume II, to the chapter 
on the politics of the Grant adminis- 
tration of 1869-1876, bearing In mind 
what Has been witnessed a hundred 
years later in the Nixon-Ford admin- 
istrations. You will read about foreign 
affairs that will make you think of 
Vietnam; about political and business 
corruption; about a president who 
said “let no guilty man escape” and 
allowed escape with presidential con- 
nivance; about corruption In state 
and local governments as well as in 
Washington; and everywhere a 


Readers write 


breakdown of moral standards; about 
idealism of the prewar years that had 
burned out; about growing distrust of 
President Grant, accused of various 
misdemeanors “any one of which 
would have Justified impeachment,” 

Then came the congressional elec- 
tion of 1874. As in 1674, the Democrats 
won overwhelmingly and, as in 1975 

started “a series of investigations 
designed to cleanse the Government 
and to furnish campaign material for 
the impending Presidential contest.” 

History also appears to be repeat- 
ing itself in the preparations for 
celebrating the 1976 bicentennial. Cul- 
tural leaders are already pointing to 
inadequate funding and to an Imbal- 
ance in features chosen for celebra- 
tion, as was the case in 1878. Write 
Morison and Commager ; 

"In the midst of political scandal 
and economic stagnation the U.S. 
prepared to celebrate the Centennial 
of her independence. The Exhibition 
at Philadelphia was an Inexpensive 
one, but it emphasized the material 
rather than the Intellectual or artistic 
accomplishments of Americans, and 
Machinery Hall was quite properly 
the focus of attention. The ode written 
for the occasion by Bayard Taylor 
revealed only the thinness of the man 
popularly c cam ted the first poet of his 
generation. The Cantata composed by 
Sidney Lanier missed fire just as 
badly.” 

Will the 1976 presidential election 
also repeat the features of the 1876 
election? In that election the Demo- 
crats won in 53 percent of the congres- 
sional districts, a reduction from 63 
percent In 1874. They cast 52 percent 
of the popular vote for their candidate 
Tilden. But the chairman of a con- 
gressional committee chosen to settle 
squabbles over ballots in three South- 
ern states denied Tilden his victory 
and put Republican Hayes Into the 
White House with a margin of only 
one electoral vote. In all other presi- 
dential elections there has been no 
discrepancy between the electoral 
and popular vote, and we have no 
reason to expect one in 1976. 

Will the overhang of Watergate and 
millions of unemployed voters pro- 
duce a popular vote with a Demo- 
cratic margin in 1976 like that pro- 
duced by the similar conditions In 
1876? It would make for an Interesting 
parallel if it did. 

Mr. Bean Is an economist and 

statistician. 


UNICEF’s needs 


To n» Christian Sciatic* Monitor: 

The U-S. Committee for UNICEF, 
through which all private contribu- 
tions from Americans are channeled 
to the United Nations Children's 
Fund, would appreciate foe opportu- 
nity to clarity certain statements In 
foe Monitor article "Children’s relief 
agencies benefit despite hard times.” 

It is indeed true, as Alexandra 
Johnson reports, that many of our 
citizens are giving more generously 
tha n ever . But the critical needs of 
UNICEF’s children call for far more 
than the $3 million figure cited In her 
article. . 

The regular UNICEF budget for 
1974 was $95.8 million for tengr&nge 
child assistance programs in 111 
developing countries and Is expected 
to exceed $100 million this year. 
Having declared the first World Child 
Emergency in its history, ' the Chil- 
dren’s Fund is also seeking an addi- 
tional $75 million through 1976 to 
combat the disastrous effects of in- 
flation, population pressures, adverse 
weather conditions and shortages of 
food which now threaten mare than 
400 million Children with severe mal- 
nutrition and even starvation- 

UNICEF depends entirely upon vol- 
untary contributions, both from 
governments and individuals, for its 
funds, and the American people, have 
been among foe most responsive to Its 
appeals. 

C. Xoyd Bailey 
Executive Director 
New York UNICEF 


proper functioning requires vxaluntaiy 
public cooperation predicated Jan a 
.faith in foe fairness of foe way the 
system operates. The questions 
raised by Carmen’s story, foe revela- 
tions of the Senate subcommittee and 
of the House Judiciary Committee's 
Impeachment investigation have sha- 
ken that faith. 

Restoration of integrity by. deter- 
mining foe truth behind at! of these 
sordid stories Should be high on the 
r em a ining agenda of foe Special Wa- ■ 
tergate Prosecutor and of the two 
Congressional select committees on 
intelligence. — The New YorkTSmes 

. W, Gi mwmm Plan. LaaJam. 5JT.I. ■ 


Letter to Abigail 

To lb* Cbdatei Sct*nc* MonBor 

In Richard L. S trout’s fourth admir- 
able portrait-in-miniature for his 
aeries on foe Founding Fathers, he 
gave us the quintessential John 
Adams as well as graphic glimpses of 
John’s notable helpmeet Abigail. I am 
only sorry that space didn't permit 
the Inclusion of a passage from John 
Adams's (dated letter to Abigail on 
the actual voting of the Declaration of 
Independence at Philadelphia: 

”... Passed without one dissenting 
colony . . . it ought to be com- 
memorated as the day of deliverance, 
by solemn acts of devotion to God 
Almighty . . . solemnized from one 
end of this continent to the other, from 
t-Ma time forward for evermore.” 

Ann Arbor, Mich. Carlton F. Wells 

Australia's Jews 

To Ttw CteMan Sctonc* Jfanttor: 

Ann Miller reported from Canberra 
that the Australian Government does 
not Intend to issue visas to a group of 
Palestine Liberation Organization 
members. The PLO group was appar- 
ently desirous of visiting Australia to 
tell its side ' of the Palestinlan- 
Israell dispute. Ms. Miller's reporting 
has a conciseness and a good feel for 
background to it, but I must sharply 
disagree with her concluding sen- 
tence. It was; “With a large Jewish 

minority, anyAuatralian-Government 
will think carefully before welcoming 
the FLO.” 

It Is inexcusable fin* a good reporter 
to report “a large Jewish minority” 
— when in' fact- the Jewish population 
is Jess than 1 percent of foe Austra- 
lian population. Is this the “large 
Jewish minority” as reported by Ms. 
Mill er? 1 believe a more accurate 
interpretation of the Australian Gov- 
ernment's move to disallow the visas 
to the PLO group would be that 
Australia simply will rot accept ter- 
rorists as guests, and that foe Austra- 
lian Government -is not prone to 
acceptance of ■ PLO members Just 
because some other countries might 

flnd it expedient at this time. 

. Blchard P. Voss 
Cold Spring Harbor, N.Y. . 


Letters . expressing readers' 
views are welcome. Each re- 
ceives- editorial consideration 
though only a- selection can be 
published and none indtvidtmny 
acknowledged. All are subject to 




